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@ Church unity is a prime interest among Christians of 
all denominations, and this month JUBILEE devotes its 
entire issue to various aspects of the question. The un- 
healed breach between the Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches is the largest, most significant and tragic among 
the divisions of Christendom. It was brought about not 
only by theological disagreement but by divergences in 
ritual and custom and by the gradual political, social and 
cultural alienations of East and West. The East played a 
dominant part in early Christian history and thought 
when the Greek fathers and doctors gave the post-apostolic 
Church its fundamental form and direction. The first eight 
ecumenical councils were held in the East, more than 
twenty of the early popes were oriental, and after Con- 
stan'tine moved the capital of the Empire from Rome to 
Byzantium early in the fourth century the East was the 
center of political power and Christian art and culture. 
The West meanwhile was reeling under the advance of 
the barbarians and the general disintegration of society. 
When Pope Leo III crowned Charlemagne emperor on 
Christmas day, 800, thus aligning the Papacy with the 
new political forces of the West, the Byzantine Emperor 
was infuriated. The barbaric West seemed to have been 
put on a par with the civilized East and the hegemony of 
Byzantium was threatened. Fifty years later when Rome 
and Byzantium were competing for control over the newly 
converted Bulgarians, Photios, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, attacked what he considered to be Latin 
errors, including compulsory celibacy of the clergy and 
more seriously the Western addition to the Nicene Creed 
which said that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father 
and the Son (the famous Filioque controversy). In the 
eleventh century Patriarch Cerularius of Constantinople 
repeated the attacks on both Western customs and on Pope 
St. Leo IX. Two papal legates were sent to Constantinople 
but the argument became increasingly acrimonious and 
Cardinal Humbert finally excommunicated Cerularius ard 
his associates, laying the writ on the altar of Hagia Sophia 
just as the Liturgy was about to begin on July 16, 1054. 
Cerularius, in retaliation, excommunicated the whole Latin 
Church. The Holy See never excommunicated the great 
Church of Constantinople, however, and the rupture might 
not have been permanent but for the sack of Constan- 
tinople in 1204 by Christian soldiers of the West during 
the Fourth Crusade. Their sacrilege, cruelty and wanton 
‘estruction of the sacred city of the East prompted Pope 
Innocent TH to say, “The Latins have given an example 
only oi perversity and works of darkness. It is natural 
that [the Greeks] should regard them as curs.” Their 
actions aroused an abiding resentment and hatred of Rome 
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among Eastern Christians and fixed a permanent gulf 
between the two halves of the Christian world. There were 
several attempts at reunion in the Middle Ages, at the 
Second Council of Lyons in 1274 and the Council of 
Florence in 1439; but the agreements were not well re- 
ceived by the people or clergy of the East, the West was 
largely indifferent to reunion and the schism endured. 
Orthodox prelates were invited to attend the nineteenth 
century Vatican Council by Pope Pius IX but unfortu- 
nately the text of the invitations appeared in the press 
before the bishops received them. The Orthodox were 
affronted at this apparent discourtesy and refused to 
attend; they also complained that the Council had been 
arranged without their consultation. 

Today the main theological disagreement separating 

Orthodox and Catholics concerns papal prerogatives, 
especially the doctrine of papal infallibility. And East and 
West continue to be divided by cultural and tempera- 
mental differences, by a different mentality which colors 
every aspect of church life from the architecture of church 
buildings and the rhythm of the liturgy to interpretations 
of authority and of the nature of the Church and its mis- 
sion. Relations between the Churches today have at least 
improved in spirit, however, and both Orthodox and 
Catholics are beginning to realize the need to study each 
other’s beliefs and points of view. Roman Catholic 
ecumenicism has been looked upon with favor by the 
leading prelate of the Orthodox world, His All-Holiness 
Athenagoras I, Patriarch of Constantinople. Little known 
in the West, His Holiness is the subject of a unique pic- 
torial essay in this issue of JUBILEE. 
@ CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE: Many Catholic (and Protes- 
tant and Orthodox) parishes spend eight days each Janu- 
ary studying the causes of Christian disunity and the 
hopes for eventual reconciliation of the differences. We 
have printed extra copies of this issue for groups which 
would like to use it as the basis of their own discussions. 
Bulk orders in quantities of five or more are 28¢ per 
copy; single copies, 35¢. Please enclose payment. Order 
from Department CU, 377 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16. 


*@ PRESS MONTH KiITs: Catholic Press Month will be cele- 


brated next month. JUBILEE has special kits prepared of 
back issues, folders, posters and other material which are 
free for the asking. There is also a Catholic Press month 
parish introductory offer, whereby you can earn a free 
copy of the famous Monsignor Ronald Knox translation 
of the New Testament. Write Phil Green at JUBILEE for 
your Press Month kit and for details of the introductory 
offer. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
SWITZERLAND 


Fribourg 


Switzerland has begun to play a leading 
role in the ecumenical movement. Her work 
at present proceeds through main channels: 
the studies of Swiss theologians; the ac- 
tivities of the World Council of Churches; 
the Catholic-Protestant dialog. 

As the first sowers of Christian disunity 
were the Swiss theologians Ulrich Zwingli 
and John Calvin, so the first steps toward 
reunion have come from the contemporary 
theologians. A most remarkable suggestion 
for the cause of unity came three years ago 
from Professor Oscar Cullman of the Uni- 
versity of Basel. 

"We do not know," he writes, "by what path 
God will lead us in order to realize the 
unity of the Church. But we have this im- 
mediate ecumenical obligation: to search 
together the rapprochement, without wait- 
ing for the discussion's end which perhaps 
we may never hear. We must work for this rap- 
prochement in the situation as it exists, 
where Church unity, as we see it, is not pos- 
sible between Catholics and Protestants 
without the one or the other side abandon- 
ing a fundamental conviction of its faith." 

Cullman observes that during the Church 
Unity Octave Catholics and Protestants 
pray for and with one another. He proposes 
further that Catholics and Protestants, 
"without compromise to their respective 
faith, cando something more inorder . 
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primitive Church the collection of alms for 
the poor of another Church was a tangible 
proof of the unity of the Church. A recipro- 
cal collection between Protestants and 





to diminish the present scandal of divi- § 
sion." Instead of limiting ourselves dur- 
ing the Church Unity Octave to praying in § 


common we could also, ona local level, make | 
an exchange of acts of solidarity. In the F 














Catholics during the Church Unity Octave © 


would be a manifestation of Christian soli- 
darity. The collection, which need not 
amount to a great sum of money or goods, 
would be given by the Catholics to the poor 


of a Protestant parish while the Protes- _ 


tants would give their collected alms to 7 


the poor of the Catholic parish. 
The scheme has been tried in Switzerland 


and here are some of the reactions (from ™ 


benefited Protestants). 


"It is a miracle @ 


of Christ," writes one correspondent of © 


Professor Cullman. A second writes, 


"the | 


great ecumenical conferences have produced : 
nothing so important as that which has hap- © 


pened here." A third: "This is a moving ex- 
perience. 
human power is at work here." 

While theologians discuss the issues that 
separate the Christian world, the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva directs a 
whole program of studies and activities 
designed to bring Christians to a mutual 
understanding. The Catholic Church has 
necessarily excluded itself from this or- 
ganization. Cqnsequently the W.C.C. aims 
immediately at the improvement of rela- 


tions between the multitude of Protestant | 


and Orthodox sects. 


This year, some Catholic representatives — 


One feels that a greater than” 


ee Pie ee i es 


were allowed to go as observers to the gen- © 


eral assembly of the W.C.C. in Britain. 


Catholics are also permitted to contribute 


studies on ecumenical questions to one sec- 
tion of the organization devoted to this 
work, AW.C.C. graduate school at Bossey on 
Lake Geneva grants 135 scholarships yearly 


for research into all phases of the ecu-~ 


menical movement. 


The World Council also operates a pro-~ 
grem of inter-Church aid, organizing young © 
people to help in work camps on all the” 
continents. At these camps members of dif-7 
ferent faiths live together and work o1 | 
such projects as the construction and repair © 
of churches, roads and water systems for ™ 
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poor communities. In ten years over six 
thousand youths have worked at 220 camps. 

The World Council of Churches has been 
responsible for the care and resettlement 
of nearly 250,000 refugees. Their relief 
work has distributed $50,000,000 worth of 
food, medicine and clothing to the poor in 
all parts of the world. 

While these efforts have helped unite 
Protestants they have caused friction in 
some Catholic countries when the distribu- 
tion of goods has been accompanied by pros- 
elytizing among poor Catholics. Yet Catho- 
lic criticism of such efforts should be 
tempered by the fact that these non-Catho- 
lic groups are sometimes trying to enlist 
into a more vigorous community Catholics 
who have lost all but nominal ties with 
their Church. 

In Switzerland as in America a Church 
Unity Octave is held each year. In Switzer- 
land this week has become an occasion for 
Protestants and Catholics to pray together, 
talk over religious matters, and in some 
instances to engage in charitable work in 
each other's behalf. The religious pro- 
grams are attracting wide interest and have 
received considerable cooperation from the 
newspapers and radio stations. In predomi- 
nantly Protestant Lausanne young Catholics 
and Protestants assembled in an oren square 
each evening after work and school in order 
to pray and to meditate in common. All the 
Christian churches of the city sponsored a 
lecture given by the Catholic priest, Pere 
M. Villain. He was introduced by a-Protes- 
tant pastor and thanked in conclusion by a 
Greek Orthodox priest. All present recited 
the Our Father in Greek, Latin and French. 

The Protestant University. at Neuchatel 
presented lectures during the same week by 
the Protestant Franz Leenhardt of Geneva 
and the Catholic professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, Pere Bernard Spicq, 0O.P. Student 
priests from Fribourg and theological stut 
dents from Neuchatel exchanged visits on 
the occasion of these lectures. The speak- 
ers at Fribourg were Pere M. J. Nicolas, 0.P. 
of Toulouse, France, and Brother Max Thur- 
ian of the Calvinist community of Taize, 
near Cluny, France. Thurian is a leader in 
the Protestant liturgical movement which 
has been responsible for innovations in 
the Protestant worship which render it out- 
wardly similar to the liturgy of the Catho- 
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lic Church. Thurian, speaking of the Holy 
Eucharist, stressed his belief in the real- 
ity of the Divine Presence, but he assidu- 
ously avoided any theological explanation 
of the manner of Christ's presence in that 
sacrament. 

These ecumenical lectures at Fribourg 
are sponsored by a group of American cler- 
ics known as the Columbia Society. They 
expect to present Dr. Oscar Cullman as the 
Protestant speaker later this year. 

Any estimate of Switzerland's role in 
ecumenism would be incomplete if it made no 
acknowledgment of the contributions of two 
other famous Protestant theologians, Karl 
Barth of the University of Basel and Emil 
Brunner of the University of Zurich. These 
two men, by their monumental "Systematic 
Theologies,” have provided the whole Prot- 
estant world witha return to orthodoxy, toa 
questioning of the original lines of sepa- 
ration from Rome. In accomplishing this 
they have been primary instruments in re- 
opening discussion between the opposed 
camps of Christianity in Europe and America. 

—Rev. Louis J. Robinson, 0.P. 





1800 copies 
sold in eight months 


MISSA LUBA 


The Missa Luba, a Mass sung in pure 
Congo style accompanied by drums, 
is the JUBILEE Ikon Guild’s most 
popular item. Enthusiastic JUBILEE 
readers have bought more than 1800 
copies since we first started 
advertising this record. The Missa 
Luba has also been featured on a 
number of radio stations. The singers 
are Catholic members of tribes 
involved in the dispute in the 

heart of the Congo — the Baluba of 
Kasai and Katanga provinces. 

They use traditional native chants 
for the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 


$3 per record (45 r.p.m.) 
Missa Luba / JUBILEE 
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As the work of creating unity in a divided Chris- 
tendom continues slowly, the thoughtful articles and 
commentaries of a young Russian Orthodox priest, 
Father Alexander Schmemann, are attracting in- 
creasing respect among ecumenical leaders in all 
parts of the Christian world. Father Schmemann, 
professor of Church History and the liturgy at St. 
Viadimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary in New 
York City, left Russia at the age of five when his 


family, expelled by the Communists, emigrated to . 


Paris in 1926. He studied at the Sorbonne and then 
at St. Sergius Russian Orthodox Theological Insti- 
tute in Paris. He started teaching there right after 
graduation in 1945, was ordained a year later and 
in 1951 accepted an invitation to lecture at St. 
Viadimir’s, which is housed on three floors of an 
apartment building near Columbia University. Since 
coming to America, Father Schmemann has written 
and lectured widely on ecumenism, While conscious 
of the non-theological elements that contributed to 
the schism between East and West —a tangle of 
political, national and personal conflicts — he be- 
lieves that the crux of the division is doctrinal dis- 
agreement. Nevertheless he insists that the classic 
procedure of isolating the various points at issue — 
the Filioque, purgatory, the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception — and treating them sepgrately is 
an inadequate approach. Because there was a pro- 
gressive alienation of Eastern and Western theologi- 
cal languages and thought patterns the first necessity 
is to find a common vocabulary, a consistent “Catho- 
lic” language fit for theological discussion. 

In Father Schmemann’s view the dogma of papal 
infallibility is the result of a strictly Western theo- 
logical development..As it is presently formulated, it 
is unacceptable to the East, and its reinterpretation in 
terms of a more organic than juridical ecclesiology 
seems necessary to many Orthodox thinkers. Unless 
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this change in emphasis is effected, says Father 
Schmemann, “it would simply mean that we become 
Roman Catholics.” Though he believes that the 
Churches of East and West must resolve their doc- 
trinal differences in the interests of harmony, he feels 
that “no integration is really necessary.” Nor does he 
see how the ancient order of the primacy of the five 
patriarchates could be restored today. Not only would 
such an arrangement ignore the Patriarchate of Mos- 
cow which for a long time considered itself “the third 
Rome,” but it would also seem to ignore nine cen- 
turies of growth and development. As for Orthodox 
participation in the ecumenical council called by 
Pope John, Father Schmemann thinks that only a 
pan-Orthodox council could make an authoritative 
decision on whether or not to attend. 

Although he does not anticipate a reunion of the 
Churches for a long time, Father Schmemann feels 
that in the past decade there have been encouraging 
developments in both the East and the West. There is 
a renewed and common interest in the Fathers of 
the Church, in the liturgy, in biblical studies and in 
the Church’s mystical and sacramental life. Roman 
Catholics, he says, are beginning to supplement what 
was for long a predominantly juridical idea of the 
Church with a more organic understanding of its 
nature, and Orthodox theologians on the other hand 
are beginning to appreciate the Church’s institu- 
tional aspects. He thinks, too, that there is a growing 
consensus in the Orthodox East that nationalistic 
rivalries must give way to cooperation and a greater 
sense of catholicity. 

Father Schmemann’s book, THE HISTORICAL ROAD 
OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY, will be published in Eng- 
lish this spring. Here, JUBILEE’s photographer found 
him in the study of his apartment (which is in the 
same building as St. Vladimir’s) where he lives with 
his wife and three children. 








Letters to the editor 


THE FUNERAL BUSINESS 


We have just finished reading “The Funeral 
Business” (November, 1960). 

A few years ago we experienced a sudden 
death in our family — and were appalled by 
both funeral customs (“this coffin looks 
just like Bev”) and the high, high prices. 

We are the parents of six little ones — and 
would like to have “before” plans thought 
out. How is it possible to have a quick, sim- 
ple Christian burial? Who handles the 
funerals of religious orders (where I am 
sure plain pine boxes are used) ? Did you 
uncover any funeral directors who would 
handle a simple funeral? 

We have talked about this often — and 
appreciate your article. 

CHET AND JANE PorcINO 
Commack, N.Y. 


@ The best way to ensure a Christian 
burial is to leave instructions before 
hand. Burial customs of religious orders 
range from complete simplicity, in open 
pine boxes, to the most elaborate metal 
caskets. We have been told that many 
funeral directors keep plain wooden 
coffins on hand (largely for Orthodox 
Jewish use) but will admit to carrying 
them only under pressure. JUBILEE’s 
article highlighted the standard run of 
funerals, but there are directors who will 
give a simple, dignified funeral. — Ep. 


I commend the authors for having presented 
the funeral business fairly and with a much 
appreciated light touch. It goes without say- 
ing that morticians have a difficult, unen- 
viable job. However they have no license for 
complaint with such a candid exposure, as 
they have been capitalizing for years on the 
shock and grief of families having to make 
such distressing arrangements. They have 
employed the lever of status with calculated 
abandon and have realized handsome remu- 
neration. The authors dealt with them very 
gently indeed. 

Mrs. T. D. GrINNELL, Jr. 

Charlottesville, Va. 


I thought you would be interested in this 
quotation from Helen Waddell’s The Desert 
Fathers: 

“When the abbot Arsenius was dying, his 
disciples were troubled, and he said to them, 
‘The hour is not yet come: when it hath come, 
I shall tell you. But I shall have you to 
judgment before the judgment seat of Christ, 
if ye suffer any one to do aught with my 
body.’ And they said, ‘What then shall we 
do, for we know not how to shroud or bury 
the dead?’ 

“And the old man said, ‘Know ye not to 
put a rope about my feet, and drag me to the 
mountain?’ ” 

P. Hotman 
Springdale, Conn. 


This is the first article we recall seeing in a 
Catholic publication which might be de- 
scribed as critical of modern funeral prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church 
has demonstrated its friendliness and willing 
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spirit of cooperation with this profession 
many times. 
Frep L. HapbLey, 
Editor and Publisher 
Funeral Service 
Chicago, Il. 


With sorrow, I wish to cancel my subscrip- 
tion to JUBILEE... 
Some of the things you wrote were true — 
I have read them in Casket and Sunnyside 
myself — I have even heard them at funeral 
director conventions. This does not mean 
that no voice was raised against such actions 
or attitudes—nor does it follow that the 
whole industry should be condemned as 
scathingly as you have done in this par- 
ticular article. 
Pameta A. MILLER 
Peake Memorial Chapel 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Having recently completed construction of 
the largest funeral home in the United 
States, I suppose I should be vigorously criti- 
cal of your article. However, despite your 
inference, recent elections should demon- 
strate that Americans still make their own 
decisions, and those who wish to serve the 
public must offer the public what it desires. 
The funeral profession is no exception to 
this rule. 

All funeral directors are aware, as are 
those families we serve, that there are only 
two essentials for a funeral, i.e., a dead body 
and a location for burial. The rest of our 
services, or “snappy innovations” by your 
standards, are predicated on the belief that 
the human body was created by God to serve 
as the temple of the Holy Ghost. Our services 
are designed not only to honor the dead but 
to serve the living spiritually, emotionally, 
and psychologically. 

It is my opinion that your article is un- 
justly distorted, not through malicious 
intent, but rather as a result of the authors’ 
lack of awareness of the entire situation 
coupled with their desire to be sarcastically 
humorous. The point of the article appears 
to suggest simplified, less costly funerals, 
and to suggest further that funeral directors 
have imposed inappropriate and costly cus- 
toms on the unsuspecting public. Neverthe- 
less, the JUBILEE article following includes 
four pictures demonstrating “some examples 
of good design (in gravestones)” thereby 
implying such gravestones are neither inap- 
propriate nor too costly a custom. 

Rather than ramble on, my point of view 
is best summed up by the late Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., the highly respected author 
and humanitarian, who wrote, “They 
[funeral directors] have learned to honor 
the dead who sleep in the Lord. They have 
learned to make death seem —as it should 
—calm, beautiful, dignified, a quiet sleep 
from which there is a sure awakening.” 

I wish to thank you for your courtesy and 
congratulate you for your courage in for- 
warding a press copy of JUBILEE to my office 
so that we could examine and comment on 
your story. 

Rosert J. Quinn 

President 

Thomas M. Quinn & Sons, Inc. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


@ JUBILEE received numerous letters 
from funeral directors protesting its arti- 
cle. However, the editors feel that the 
protests are merely quibbles over minor 
points: the basic points — that it is near- 
ly impossible to get a simple, inexpen- 
sive funeral, in short a truly Christian 
funeral, and that funeral directors are 
prone to oversell to grief-stricken rela- 
tives — have been ignored. The three 
preceding letters are typical of many we 
received in protest. — Ep. 


The principal reason the funeral business 
has reached its present state is that most 
people won’t think calmly and dispassion- 
ately about death before it occurs. When 
death strikes, many provide elaborate fune- 
rals because they think they will be con- 
sidered mean if they don’t. Others do it, as 
you suggest, out of a sense of guilt. Some 
because of a genuine feeling that, somehow, 
the deceased will benefit. 

Thinking about death will not bring it any 
nearer. A sensible man buys life insurance 
to save his family from want and suffering if 
he dies. If he would also think about his 
funeral, he will be able to make wise and 
unhurried plans for it. His surviving family 
may not be able to do this in the short time 
available after his death, a time of distress 
when it will be very difficult for them to 
resist outside pressures. 

Many people still think simplicity and dig- 
nity go together. With a positive approach 
something can be done to make this view 
generally acceptable. Memorial Societies 
have been formed in many big cities with 
the principal object of encouraging sim- 
plicity, dignity and moderate price. Member- 
ship provides effective support for those who 
feel they cannot, alone, oppose public 
opinion. 

Those who believe that an expensive fu- 
neral is justified by some benefit to the de- 
ceased, or as an atonement, should consider 
how else the extra money could be used. 
Perhaps the deceased would prefer that a 
donation should be given to a charity he was 
interested in, or that the money should be 
used in medical research to help others live 
useful, happy lives. Not many would want 
their families to suffer so that they could lie 
in expensive coffins. 

The clergy can play a very important part, 
both publicly and privately, in helping peo- 
ple to put death in its proper perspective. 
Both the Catholic and the Protestant 


Churches, I believe, deplore the ostentation © 


and materialism of present-day funerals. It 
may be difficult to advocate simplicity and 
moderate expense without offending some 
members of the congregation, but the Church 
has not attained its present stature by re- 
nouncing principles. 
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The present trend is hard to resist, but it ~ 


is possible to bring about a return to reason. 
Ultimately, the choice between lavish osten- 


tation and simple dignity still lies with the q 


individual. 


S. R. Mocrorp 


Toronto, Canada | 
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The story 
of an 


extraordinary 
sprritual 


friendshap 


his is the fascinating true 

story of Diana d’Andald 
—the beautiful brilliant 
daughter of a wealthy family 
in 13th-century Italy who de- 
fied her parents and became 
a nun—and of her wise 
spiritual adviser, Jordan of 
Saxony. 

In telling of the remark- 
able friendship that grew be- 
tween them, Father Gerald 
Vann illuminates the mean- 
ing of all Christian friendship. 

Included is a translation of 
Jordan’s letters to Diana... 
letters which have come 
down through the centuries 
as beautiful, personal testa- 
ments of how the shared love 
of God may serve as the basis 
for human relationships. 


TO 
HEAVEN 


WITH 
DIANA! 


By GERALD VANN, O. P. 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
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The Phanar, an Orthodox Christian enclave in Moslem Istanbul, is all that remains of the once mighty Byzantine Patriarchate. 


( y, t ¢ a The Patriarch of Constantinople 


is the spiritual leader of 150,000,000 Orthodox Christians 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SHELDON MACHLIN / TEXT BY OONA SULLIVAN 


His All-Holiness the Ecumenical Pairiarch Athenagoras 
I is the spiritual leader of Eastern Orthodoxy, a loose 
federation including the ancient patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, and 
fourteen self-governing Orthodox churches, most of 
which are behind the Iron Curtain. Traditionally the 
Patriarch of Constantinople enjoys unique prestige and 
has a primacy of honor if not authority over the world’s 
150,000,000 Eastern Orthodox Christians. His 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, however, is limited to the 
Greek Orthodox in Istanbul, Europe, North and South 
America, Australia, a few of the islands near Greece, 
including Rhodes, and the Holy Mountain Athos. 

The 74-year-old Patriarch is a reticent man who has 
kept his personal life in the background during a long 
career of church administration and diplomacy. 
Athenagoras is not married and he has never been a 
monk. He was born Aristocles Spyrou, in Northern 
Epirus, Greece, entered the Patriarchal Theological 





College at Halki at the age of 17 and was ordained deacon 
in 1910. He became archdeacon to the future Ecumenical 
Patriarch Meletios, then Archbishop of Athens, in 1919 
and shortly afterward was ordained a priest and appointed 
secretary to the Holy Synod of Greece. A couple of years 
later Athenagoras was elected bishop and named 
Metropolitan of Corfu and Paxos where he served until he 
was appointed Archbishop of North and South America in ~ 
1930. He lived in the United States for eighteen years 

and while here did much to strengthen the Greek 
Orthodox churches spiritually and administratively, 
establishing parishes and parochial schools and 
organizing philanthropic work. He was also instrumental 
in obtaining government recognition for Eastern 
Orthodoxy as one of the four major religions in 

America. As a mark of the respect he enjoyed in the 
United States, Athenagoras was flown to Istanbul in 
President Truman’s official plane when he was elected 
Ecumenical Patriarch in 1948. 


His Holiness Athenagoras I is the most ho 
of all the Patriarchs of Eastern Orthod 

















Athenagoras on Church Unity 


Athenagoras was an early pioneer in inter-Orthodox cooperation 
and, in accord with other patriarchs, he has encouraged 
Orthodoxy’s participation in the World Council of Churches. After 
a visit to Orthodox bishops in the Holy Land and Middle East in 
1959 Athenagoras called for a pan-Orthodox conference to be 
held the following summer. Political unrest in Turkey disrupted 
these plans and the council has been postponed until the spring of 
1961. If the meeting is held two things will surely be discussed: 
how to cope with the dominance and hostility of communism in 
Orthodox countries such as Russia, Bulgaria, Albania and 
Romania; and all aspects of the ecumenical movement, especially 
whether the Orthodox churches should send representatives to the 
Ecumenical Council called by Pope John XXIII. Expressing a 
hope for church unity in his 1959 Easter Encyclical Athenagoras 
said, “The barriers which the ages have raised between the 
Christian confessions do not make impossible their mutual 
understanding, rapprochement and reunion. The good will 
manifested by church leaders during recent years gives us cause 
for comfort and enlightenment.” 

Athenagoras has stated repeatedly that he would be 


sympathetic to Catholic overtures on unity; but he has said, During his eighteen years in the United States 
as Archbishop of North and South America 
Athenagoras gained the respect of leaders of 


church and state. Here he embraces Richard 
have to be invited to send representatives or at least have Cardinal (then Archbishop) Cushing of Boston. 


too, that unity with Protestants must also be sought and that if 
the Vatican Council is to be truly ecumenical, Protestants would 


“coilective representation through the World Council of Churches.” 
But since reports from the Vatican indicate that the coming 

council will be limited to Catholics alone, with Orthodox and 
non-Catholics as observers, Athenagoras commented, “I have 

told the Pope that only in paradise can one live alone.” 

In a recent statement to a JUBILEE representative Patriarch 
Athenagoras said that any reunion between Rome and Orthodoxy 
would have to be “on the basis of the ancient Church order, 
when the Prelates of the five Patriarchates [Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem] were equal, the Pope being 
primus inter pares [first among equals].” He observed that the 
chief obstacles to reunion at present are “firstly theological, and 
secondly canonical and practical. Theological differences. will 
have to be discussed according to the common tradition. 

Canonical order would come out of the study of Church History.” 
And, because “the people are indifferent and strange to each 
other,” Athenagoras believes “they should be guided in a 
discipline of mutual Christian love and solidarity.” 


riarch Athenagoras has promoted Christian unity 

fostering greater inter-Orthodox cooperation 

i through the World Council of Churches. He has not 

mmitted himself on whether Orthodox representatives will attend 
Second Vatican Council. 
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From his office in the Phanar, Athenagoras directs the activities of the churches under his jurisdiction and tries to maintain contact 
with independent Orthodox churches, many of which are behind the Iron Curtain. Behind him ts a picture of President Eisenhower. 


The wide-spread interests of Orthodoxy 


Athenagoras keeps in touch with the churches under his 
jurisdiction through encyclicals, reports from archbishops and 
through the magazine, Apostolos Andreas, published in the 
Phanar. In spite of Communist pressures, he maintains official 
relations with the self-governing Orthodox churches, and 
follows with interest the Orthodox missions in Uganda, the 
Congo, Japan and Ethiopia. As Archbishop of Constantinople 
and chief representative of the Greek minority there, 
Athenagoras must exercise a fine diplomacy in his dealings with 
the Turkish government. The Greeks are officially tolerated 
but their relations with the Turks, strained for centuries, 
have been exacerbated in recent years by the dispute over 
Cyprus and by the anti-Greek riots that swept Istanbul in 1955. 


Visitors to the Phanar cross the courtyard 
before the Patriarchal Church of St. George. 


Pilgrims enter St. George’s through 
narthex where they kiss an icon of Ell 
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The Patriarchal Church of St. George was originally a convent built in the thirteenth century. It was 
transformed into a church when the Patriarch took up residence in the Phanar in 1601. 


The Phanar 


The Phanar, where Athenagoras lives and works, 
is a small area in Istanbul, off the shores of the 
Golden Horn. It has been the Patriarchal center since 
1601. With many of the physical characteristics of a 
monastery, the Phanar is surrounded by an old 
Byzantine wall dotted with stone lookout towers.’ 
Inside are the Patriarchal Church of St. George (the 
famous Hagia Sophia, built for the Patriarch in the 
sixth century and converted into a mosque when 
the Turks seized Constantinople in 1453, is now a 
state museum), the Patriarchal residence and offices 
of the Holy Synod, a library, print shop and 
residences for the guards and other employees. 
Several years ago a great fire destroyed some of the 
old wooden buildings in the Phanar but U.S. Greeks 

: are raising funds for the restoration of the 
kh ne Patriarchate. 


“Gregory's Door,” one of three entrances to the Patriarchate is kept 
locked in memory of Patriarch Gregory who was hanged there by the 
Turks in 1821. n1cHT: Bells from the old church which burned down. 


Steps leading to the original Patriarchy 
residence, also destroyed by 
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Dr. Geoffrey F. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, arrives in Rome for a courtesy call on Pope John XXIII. During a 
widely-publicized good-will tour the Archbishop had also visited the Greek, Armenian, and Latin Patriarchs in the Holy 
Land and Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras I in Istanbul. He was met at the Roman airport by British and Italian diplomats, 


the airport’s Catholic chaplain and representatives of the press. 


HISTORIC MEETING 


The Archbishop of Canterbury breaks a 400-year 


tradition with a visit to the Holy See 


A few weeks ago the Most Reverend Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Church of England, visited Pope John XXIII in the 
Vatican. It was the first time an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had called on a Pope since the Church of England 
separated from Rome in 1534. The request for an audi- 
ence with the Pope to conclude his good will tour was 
typical of the modest, informal, sometimes impulsive Dr. 
Fisher. A persistent advocate of the reunion of all Chris- 
tian denominations and a strong supporter of the World 
Council of Churches he refused to be deterred by Protes- 
tant critics who feared his visit to the Vatican might be 
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construed as a “surrender” to Rome. The night before his 
historic meeting with Pope John, Dr. Fisher said in a 
sermon at All Saints Anglican Church in Rome, “I am 
in Rome neither to boast nor complain, but only to greet 
Pope John in the courtesy of Christian brotherhood.” He 
also noted that the long cold war between the churches is 
passing and referred to the possibility of a future “com- 
monwealth of churches within one church,” but said that 
unity, not union, was the most hopeful immediate result 
that could come from his visit to the Pope. For his part 
Pope John said, “The common Father welcomes all who 
come to Rome to visit him.” 
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The press was excluded from the historic meeting between Dr. Fisher and Pope aan oe 
and < vorters wait outside St. Peter’s while the Pope and the Archbishop talk privately inside . 
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After an hour’s conversation with Pope John, 
Archbishop Fisher reappears before the public. 
He said the Pope had met him in “a most friendly, 
natural, sympathetic and cordial way.” 


Dr. Fisher, accompanied by Anglican churchmen ard 
British diplomats, leaves Vatican City. In a news 
conference later he commented that he and Pope Jo:n 
“had given a good example, and good examples are 
often imitated by others.” 


Results of the meeting 


On the day of the audience papal chamberlains met the 
Archbishop in the Vatican courtyard and escorted him 
to the private papal library on the second floor where Pope 
John waited to greet him. They shook hands and the 
Archbishop said, “We are making history”; the Pope re- 
plied, “Yes, we are.” Then they retired with an inter- 
preter and talked privately for nearly an hour. 

Spokesmen for the Pope and Archbishop said later 
that the meeting had been cordial and the conversation 
general, revolving around a mutual interest in increasing 
brotherly feelings among all men, especially Christians, 
and on Dr. Fisher’s recent visits to Jerusalem and Istanbul 
where he had met Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras I. 
No progress toward a reunion of Christian churches was 
achieved, but none had been expected. According to Pope 
John he and the Archbishop “remained at the threshold 
of the great problems.” Still it was generally agreed that 
the courtesy meeting was a step forward and that only 
good would come of it. In breaking a silence of over 400 
years it paved the way for future contacts between the 
Church of England and Rome and possibly for discus- 
sions similar to the kind now carried on between Angli- 
cans and other Protestants. The meeting also reflected the 
changed attitude of Christian leaders who are making it 
clear that the time for noisy belligerence and rigid con- 
tempt is past. By their example of generosity and courage 
Pope John and Archbishop Fisher showed the world that 
if Christians cannot be unified they can at least be polite. 
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Observation of the canonical hours is a regular and essential part of the life at Taizé. The Brothers wear their robes 
only at church. At other times the only symbol of their vocation is an aluminum ring worn on the left hand. 


TAI J. E French Protestant monks 


set an ecumenical example 


In 1939, as a Swiss Calvinist student of theology, Roger Schutz 
organized his friends in Lausanne into a kind of Third Order of 
laymen dedicated to study, work and prayer, and called it the Great 
Community. In August, 1940, with the war in progress, Schutz found 
a house in France in the almost abandoned Burgundian city of Taizé, 
near Cluny. Schutz moved in alone but soon began taking in refugees 
from the nearby Occupied Zone, making plans in the meantime to 
establish a “community” in the village — once peace came. The aim 
was to provide a monastic life for young Protestant men who had 
decided to consecrate their lives “to serve Christ in common — in the 
Church and in the world.” From the earliest days, a regular life of 
prayer —“The Divine Office” — accompanied and sustained the 
active life. 

After the Liberation the “Community” was permanently established 
in Taizé. At this time it also opened a children’s refuge, “The Manor 
House,” organized spiritual retreats, maintained contact with an 
outer circle, developed ecumenical relations — particularly with 
priests and active Catholics in the vicinity. By 1951 Taizé was able 
to send out “brothers on mission” to working-class milieux in 
Europe and North Africa, to work as wage-earners and serve as 
“witnesses of Christ, a sign of His presence among all men, and 
carriers of joy.” 
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Kneeling on the bare stones, the Brothers recite the hours of the Office. The Community has compiled its own “evangelical and 
ecumenical prayer book.” The liturgy includes some rites borrowed from the Greek Orthodox; hymns and psalms are set to 
Gregorian and Byzantine chants, to Anglican church music and to Bach motets. 
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Brother Robert operates a low-cost clinic for residents of nearby towns. All fees from his practice are turned back 
to the Brotherhood, which practices joint ownership of property. 


The Brothers run a cooperative dairy farm 
for themselves and their neighbors. They 
are famous for their quality products. 
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Taizé builds on the Christian past 


Periodically all the brothers return to Taizé, for the principal 
feasts of the liturgical year and for an annual seven-day retreat in | 
common, Taizé is becoming more and more a center of studies, 
particularly for the new brothers who have at least two years of © 
novitiate before taking their definite pledges; it is also a retreat | 
house for the brothers on mission. 

Seven years ago Schutz compiled the Rule of Taizé —a docu- 
ment filled with the spirit of the Bible. It sets forth the essential 
directives of a vocation which is taking form for the first time in 
the churches of the Reformation, but which is related to the 
monastic experience of Christians of both the East and the West, 
and has its roots — beyond the Reformation — in the early ages 
of the Church; the Rule was adopted in 1953 by the Community 
of Grandchamp (near Neuchatel in Switzerland), which developed 
at the same time as Taizé but independently. 

Taizé now comprises about forty brothers of various nationali- 
ties, coming from many Protestant groups. About half of them } 
live at Taizé; the others on mission in Marseille, Algeria, Valen- . 
tigney, the Ivory Coast, America and Germany. 
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. Daniel, one of the founders of Taizé, is the community potter. His work helps sustain the Brothers and accords well 
uh the reflective way of life. Four of the Brothers also operate a printing press. 
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Roger Schutz speaks on 


the vocation of Taize 


Confronted by the urgency and size of the ques- 
tion which arises from the presence of the Christian 
both at the heart of the life of the one, universal 
Church and at the heart of human life, it may 
seem very pretentious to outline here the modest 
response which comes from Taizé. We are aware 
of the disproportion between the search of frail 
men, and the horizons which confront us, horizons 
so vast that the mere sight of them is disturbing. 
It would seem to demand our silence. 

But the Word was made flesh. And as witnesses 
of the Word, we must, weak and human as we are, 
respond with the greatest possible clearsightedness 
and charity to the calls which it makes on us. This 
being so, it will be clear why our common service 
in Jesus Christ has two dominating notes: search 
for the unity of Christendom, and secondly, the 
wish to be present to certain nerve centers of hu- 
man activity. The whole equilibrium of our voca- 
tion in community depends on the tension between 
these two poles. 

The spiritual call to Christian unity is constantly 
renewed in us by our desire to conform to the Gos- 
pel. By its insistence on love for all men, the Gospel 
cannot tolerate our remaining ina state of hostility 
towards other Christian bodies. Behind this desire 
to be in line with Gospel profession of love lies an 
incalculable power, which will one day overthrow 
denominational barriers. 

Those who take up this position do not, how- 
ever, find it necessary to sit in judgment on the 
Christians who have preceded them. They merely 
think that, for themselves today, an immovable 
resolution is required; they can no longer. play 
the game of Christian disunity. In a sense they 
have bécome conscientious objectors in the face of 
the absurdity of the divisions between Christians. 

For our own part, we refuse to let ourselves be 
enclosed by a rigid denominational outlook; we 
want to try, as far as we can, to open a breach in 
the barriers that are reared between Christians. 
Here is a piece of planning which demands great 
continuity over generations, as well as an ardent 
patience. Is not a monastic community precisely 
one of these places offering the possibility of contt- 
nuity, around which can break the waves of enthu- 
siasm or of scepticism, for or against ecumenism? 

Without a knowledge of the churches of today, 
of their riches and deficiencies, without a prayer 
maintained in the very heart of church life, we 





would not be able to attempt the difficult expert- 
ment in which we send forth such and such of our 
brethren “on mission,” to the crossroads of human 
life. 

We are bound to point out that in the course of 
the seventeen years since our foundation, the dan- 
ger of escapism, which so many of our friends see 


.in the monastic life, has not arisen for us in the 


dangerous form of a retreat to the midst of our 
Christian haunts, which we call the “ghetto” and 
which is more “cloistered” than a monastery! Our 
danger lies elsewhere, and how much more subtle 
it is! It is that of a possible orientation towards 
this world, where we often find among unbe- 
lievers more clearmindedness and capacity for 
self criticism, a more lively sense of humanity, a 
benevolence and an absence of readiness to judge 
others. All these values ought to flourish among 
Christians; without them one is condemned to 
slow suffocation. In the world we have very often 
been able to go on our way again quite simply 
because one breathes there the air of broadminded- 
ness. To flee our old Christian institutions and take 
up positions only at the nerve centers of human 
life could therefore easily become a temptation. 

This is why it could be dangerous to throw 
younger brethren into the working world, men 
who have discovered through trade unionism a 
thirst for justice and a wish for practical results 
too often absent in Christian circles, men who 
nevertheless know from the Beatitudes the exhor- 
tation for justice among men. That is why, before 
we build the tower, we must sit down and take 
stock of the skills and the materials necessary for 
construction. All cannot run the risk the adven- 
ture involves, but there are some who must; they 
have received the gifts, they must put them to work. 
Should Christians, who fight with the power prom- 
ised by the Lord of the Church and the universe, 
should they be the only ones to hang back, because 
they fear danger, temptations, the world? 

The aim set forth by our vocation is the service 
of Christ in community. But when we talk of serv- 
ice in community, this does not mean that we 
should be assembled under a single roof, but that 
the whole remains well coordinated despite disper- 
sion of its parts throughout the world. And this 
service we wish to be audacious; we wish to be 
found in places where other Christians cannot go 
because of legitimate responsibilities, to be found 
in advance posts at the nerve centers of human 
life. 

Our vocation has taught us to find equilibrium 
in a life situated at the point of intersection of the 
Church and the world. 


JANUARY, 196] From Roger Schutz’s forthcoming book on Taizé, to be published by Helicon this spring. 25 
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We of the West still hold instinctively to the preju- 
dice that our world and our civilization are the “whole 
world” and that we have a mission to lead all others 
to the particular cultural goals we have set for our- 
selves. But the world is bigger than we think, and its 
directions are not always those that we ourselves have 
envisaged. Besides, “our” civilization is falling apart. 
The destiny of the whole human family has, it is true, 
been practically in our hands for several hundred years. 
Times are changing. Asia and Africa are beginning to 
claim their active share, for better or for worse, in di- 
recting the fortunes of mankind. At such a time it is 
vitally necessary to understand the traditional thought 
of the greatest and most powerful of the Asiatic na- 
tions: China, India and Japan. This is necessary not 
only for specialists, but for every educated person in 
the West. The cultural heritage of Asia should be 
studied in our colleges as much as the cultural heritage 
of Greece and Rome. Asiatic thought has generally, 
in the past, been profoundly spiritual and it was per- 
haps with very good reason that the Chinese and 
Japanese regarded the first European traders as “bar- 
barians from the West” and sought to protect their 
people against a baleful influence by excluding them. 
Rare indeed were the Europeans who, like the first 
Jesuits in China, were able to evaluate correctly the pro- 
found catholicity of Confucian philosophy. If the 
West continues to underestimate and to neglect the 
spiritual heritage of the East, it may hasten the tragedy 
which threatens man and his civilizations. If the West 
can recognize that contact with Eastern thought can 
renew our appreciation of our own Christian heritage, 
then it will be easier to defend that heritage, not only 
in Asia but in the West as well. 

It might not be easy to organize college courses in 
Asiatic thought but it certainly should not be too dif- 
ficult to include the study of the classics of the Asiatic 
tradition in Humanities courses of the type that have 
been so successful in some of our universities. This is 
all the more obvious since books are beginning to be 
easily available: there are translations, anthologies, 
collections of important texts, detailed research studies 


or broad surveys and histories of philosophical and 
religious thought. 

One of our most facile generalizations about Chi- 
nese thought is that there are “three traditions” cor- 
responding with the “three religions of China” — Con- 
fucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. This cliché is all the 
more tempting to an American because it enables him 
to classify these Chinese religions as corresponding, 
in some way, with Catholicism, Protestantism and Ju- 
daism in America. Actually there is not the faintest 
resemblance between the ancient religious situation in 
China and America’s. Oriental religions, while they 
may differ in philosophy and belief, have a way of in- 
terpenetrating quite freely with one another. Chinese 
Buddhism is in fact an amalgam of Taoism and the 
“Great Vehicle” (Mahayana Buddhism) of India. The 
Taoism that still goes by that name is in fact much 
further from the original Taoism of Lao Tse than Zen 
Buddhism, which preserves intact the living thought 
of the Tao Te Ching, while popular Taoism is a hodge- 
podge of quasi-magical rites, folklore and superstition. 
As for Confucianism, it is certainly not a religion in 
the same sense as Christianity. Confucianism is less 
a “faith” than a sacred philosophy, a way of life based 
on archaic religious wisdom, and capable of coexist- 
ence with a faith in religious revelation. As the first 


Jesuits in China believed, it should not be impossible - 


to remain essentially a Confucian and yet to become 
a Christian, since Confucianism is nothing more nor 
less than natural ethics in a very refined and traditional 
form: the natural law expressed in a sacred culture. 
This thesis was.of course violently disputed by those 
Catholics who did not understand the real nature of 
Confucianism and who were misled into believing 
that Confucian rites were by their nature idolatrous. 
This was certainly never true of pure and authentic 
Confucianism. 

Buddhism has been the most important popular re- 
ligion in China, for it brought to the masses a definite 
message of salvation: but it has not influenced Chinese 
thought as much as primitive Taoism or, especially, 
Confucianism. As Buddhism is a relatively late arrival 
we shall not be concerned with it in this essay. It does 
not belong to the classic period of Chinese philosophy. 

The greatest, most universal, most “catholic” and 
most influential school of Chinese thought is the Ju 
school, founded by Kung Tzu, or “Master Kung” whose 
name was latinized by early missionaries as Confucius. 
We shall call him Kung Tzu, and if we have occasion 
to refer to his greatest disciple, known to the-West as 
Mencius, we shall call him by his Chinese name: Meng 
Tzu. Since Lao Tzu, the mystic and father of Taoism, 
evidently did not interest the early Jesuits, he never 
became Laotius. Nevertheless his fascinating work, 
the Tao te Ching (The Way and its Power) has per- 
haps been more often translated than any other Chi- 
nese classic. 
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THE SOURCES 

Kung Tzu and Lao Tzu lived in the sixth century B.c. 
(though in the case of Lao Tzu no date and no biograph- 
ical fact can ever be taken as certain). This made them 
contemporaries with Gautama Buddha in India, Pythag- 
oras in Greece and; in Israel, the prophets of the exile 
like Jeremiah, Ezechiel and Deutero-Isaiah. The “clas- 
sic period” of early Chinese thought extended down 
through the so-called “period of the warring states” 
until the third century and the establishment of a uni- 
fied China. This unification of China was to a great 
extent the work of the “Legalists” who brought the great 
period of Chinese thought to a close and, perhaps, did 
more than anyone else to create a society that would 
guarantee the formalization and even the ossification 
of classic thought for centuries to come. At any rate, 
by the third century the really great development of 
Chinese philosophy ceased, and what followed was to 
be little more than scholastic elaboration or sporadic 
mystical revolt. 

Kung wrote nothing himself, and did not consider 
himself an originator but rather as a defender of the 
unwritten traditions of the archaic past. Indeed, when 
we look at prehistoric China through the eyes of Kung 
Tzu, and consider the book of primitive Odes collected 
by him, we are astonished at the depth and sophistica- 
tion of the culture which he sought to preserve in its 
highest and most perfect form through ages which, he 
thought, would probably be ages of decadence. 

Lao Tzu shared Kung’s reverence for the past, but 
he went back even further into the archaic world and 
was suspicious of any systematization or social order 
as “artificial.” In his mind, government, politics and 
even ethical systems, no matter how good they might 
be in themselves, were a perversion of man’s cultural 
simplicity. They made man competitive, self-centered, 
aggressive, and ultimately they led him into obsession 
with delusive ideas about himself. From these delu- 
sions came hatreds, schisms, factions, wars and the 
destruction of society. Lao Tse’s ideal of society was 
the small primitive state consisting of nothing more 
than a few villages, inhabited by simple, seif-forgetful 
men in complete harmony with the hidden, ineffable 
Tao. 


¢ 


It was when the Great Tao declined 

That there appeared humanity and righteousness. 

It was when knowledge and intelligence arose 

That there appeared much hypocrisy. 

It was when the six relations lost their harmony 

That there was talk of filial piety and paternal 
affection. 

It was when the country fell into chaos and confusion 

That there was talk of loyalty and trustworthiness. 


Those who cannot cope with the paradoxical sim- 
plicity of this archaic and mystical view of the world 
imagine that Lao Tzu is scorning humanity and right- 





eousness (the foundation stones of the Confucian 
ethic). On the contrary, he is trying to preach a doc- 
trine which to Westerners seems fantastically subtle: 
that the reality of humanity and righteousness is right 
there in front of your nose if only you will practice 
them without self-conscious reflection, or self-con- 
gratulation, and without making a fuss over ethical 
theory. In other words, reflection and self-conscious- 
ness are what begin the vitiation of true moral activity 
according to Lao Tzu. As soon as one becomes aware 
of doing good and avoiding evil he is no longer per- 
fectly good. Ethical rationalization makes possible that 
schizoid division between words and acts, between 
thoughts and deeds, which (as Hamlet well knew) 
finally reduces honest activity to complete helpless- 
ness, or else lays the way open for political or religious 
crooks to do all the evil they like in the name of 
“righteousness.” 

For Lao Tzu, the worst way of creating a wise and 
just society was to set men apart and prepare them, - 
school them, to be wise men, rulers, “superior men” 
(which of course was just what Kung Tzu wanted to 
do.) For Lao Tzu, if one were to be righteous he should 
first of all fly all thought of righteousness, and put out 
of his mind any ideal image of himself as a “righteous 


man. 


He who knows glory but keeps to disgrace 
Becomes the valley of the world. 

Being the valley of the world 

He finds contentment in constant virtue, 
He returns to the uncarved block. 


The cutting up of the uncarved block results in 
vessels, 

Which in the hands of the sage become officers, 

Truly, “a great cutter does not cut .. .” 


This kind of thought is definitely left of center. And 
there is no denying it is dangerous. The only one who 
can safely follow Lao Tzu is the man who is already 
so to speak a saint and a sage. Indeed that is the im- 
plicit assumption made by Taoism: it is a philosophy 
that would have worked fine in the Garden of Eden, 
and if Adam and Eve had stuck to the Tao there would 
have been little difficulty for the rest of us in doing 
so. But from the moment a man is immersed in con- 
fusion, and carried away by the passions and eccen- 
tricities of a bewildered and iniquitous society, he has 
little hope of finding himself merely by shutting his eyes 
and following the Tao. The Tao may be within him, but 
he is completely out of touch with it, just as he is out 
of touch with his own inmost self. Recovery of the Tao 
is impossible without a complete transformation, a 
change of heart which Christianity would call metanoia. 
Zen of course envisaged this problem, and studied how 
to arrive at satori, or the explosive rediscovery of the 
hidden and lost reality within us. 








The result of the practical anarchism (which is) im- 
plicit in Taoist doctrine was that Taoism had really 
nothing to offer a man who wanted to struggle —as 
most men must — with the problems of life in society. 
All it could offer was a kind of evasion from society. 
Those who really understood it could make this evasion 
upward into the transcendent, but the majority, less 
capable of wisdom, made the evasion downward into 
the Freudian id, an all too obvious consummation. Con- 
sequently the anarchist tendencies of Taoism played 
straight into the hands of the extreme right wing of 
Chinese thought — the Legalists who were to build a 
totalitarian China and deliver it over into the polite 
Confucian hands of the Son of Heaven. 
CONFUCIAN HUMANISM 

Before we consider the Legalists, let us take a look 
at the Ju (Confucian) school in the center. When Lao 
Tzu disparaged “humanity” or “human-heartedness” 
(Jen) he was talking about the very essence of Ju. The 
foundation of Confucian system is first of all the human 
person and then his relations with other persons in soci- 
ety. This of course sounds astonishingly modern — be- 
cause one of our illusions about ourselves is that we 
have finally discovered “personality” and “personalism” 
in the twentieth century. Such are the advantages of not 
having had a classical education, which would do us 
the disservice of reminding us that personalism was 
very much alive in the sixth century B.c., and that, in 
fact, it existed then in a much more authentic form than 
it does among us with our “personality tests” and “per- 
sonality problems” (the ultimate carving of the Taoist 
uncarved block! ). 

Ju is therefore a humanist and personalist doctrine, 
and this humanism is religious and sacred as we shall 
later see. The development of Ju was intellectual and 
ethical, objective, social and one might even say demo- 
cratic. The greatest thing about it is its universality. 
Even modern Chinese Communists appeal to Kung Tzu 
and his basic doctrines on the formation of the person 
and his place in society. However, the Communists 
would do better to claim as their ancestors the totali- 
tarian Legalists who unified China by pretty much the 
tactics now being used by Mao Tse Tung. If they don't, 
it is because the Legalists have a deservedly bad name. 

The basic wisdom of Kung Tzu lies not so much in 
his knowledge of human nature as in his faith in man. 
This he shares with Meng Tzu, his great disciple, who 
gave his belief an immortal expression in the “Ox Moun- 
tain parable.” The Ox Mountain, once thickly wooded, 
was near a center of population out of which men came 
with axes and cut down the trees. When the trees began 
to grow again, they set their flocks to graze on the 
mountainside and the flocks ate up the green shoots. 
No one would believe the mountain had once been 
wooded. So too with man: he is naturally inclined to 
virtue, but his actions, in a greedy and grasping society, 
so completely destroy all evidence of his innate good- 


ness that he appears to be naturally evil. 

The Confucians believed that a society governed by 
a just and “human hearted” prince would once again 
bring out the concealed goodness in the subjects. Men 
would once again be themselves, and would gradually 
recover the ability to act virtuously, kindly and merci- 
fully. But this was no matter of sentimental goodwill 
and paternalist gestures of kindness. The society in 
which such results were to be obtained must be very 
seriously and firmly held together by a social order 
which draws its strength not from the authority of law 
but from the deep and sacred significance of liturgical 
rites (Li). These rites, which bring earth into harmony 
with heaven, are not merely the cult of Heaven itself, 
but also the expression of those affective relationships 
which, in their varying degrees, bind men to one an- 
other. 

Confucianism is not just a collection of formalistic 
devotions which have been so loosely dismissed by us 
as “ancestor worship.” The Confucian system of rites 
was meant to give full expression to that natural and 
humane love which is the only genuine guarantee of 
peace and unity in society, and which produces that 


unity not by imposing it from without but by bringing _ 


it out from within men themselves. Kung Tzu believed, 
then, that men could be good, but that for them to ac- 
tualize these potentialities they had to live in a society 
that fully respected their hidden goodness, respected 
them as persons, with sacred and God-given rights, and 
educated them in the same respect by a wholly sacred 
cultural organism which embraced every aspect of their 
lives. This is the true meaning of Confucianism, and to 
interpret Ju merely as a kind of sentimental human- 
itarianism that breathes abstract “good will” to all men 
while emptying their pockets for them is a kind of blas- 
phemy. Kung Tzu is much deeper than we are, and he 
had to be, if his philosophy was to be the foundation of 
a civilization that lasted for 2,500 years. 

If Kung Tzu was practical, it was not with a facile, 
utilitarian pragmatism but with a sacred sense of the 
“will of heaven” inscribed in the very nature of man. 
Kung therefore respected the Tao, but unlike the Tao- 
ists he did not concentrate on the Tao alone. He set his 
gaze clearly on man, and he saw that if ‘the will of 
heaven was to have any meaning on earth, it would 
have to be in some way reflected in man’s society. He 
could not afford to be an anarchist. He persisted in try- 
ing to educate the good prince and the wise ministers 
who would bring about his desired ends. He never had 
any immediate success in practical politics, but he did 
succeed in founding a system of education which, for 
all its eventual limitations, was able to survive, and to 
form generations of scholars who were to be the glory 
of their nation and a singular credit to the human race. 

However, the picture is not all as bright as this might 
suggest. If one had to be a sage to live up to the doctrine 
of Lao Tzu, one also had to be a man of profound hu- 
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. mility, insight and patience to be fully loyal to the prin-- 


ciples of Ju. All China, at least all the ruling class of 
China, was supposed in theory to be educated on Con- 
fucian lines; but many, and not the least successful of 
Chinese statesmen were men who, with an outward 
facade of Ju were inwardly either pedants, or rigid and 
heartless conformists, or, finally, unprincipled crooks. 
The pedants and conformists certainly slowed down the 
vitality of their nation, but they did relatively little 
positive harm. It was the opportunist power politicians 
who poisoned the spring of Chinese humanitarian cul- 
ture, and they were taught to do so by the Machiavel- 
lian principles of Legalism. 

To situate the Legalists correctly, let us review the 
three tendencies in Chinese tradition. In the center, we 
have the Confucian line, which believes in the goodness 
of human nature and seeks to educate it, bring it to 
light, patiently and humanely by a sacred culture which 
expresses love and educates men in love (Jen). The Ju 
school does not seek to interfere with human nature, 
but definitely tries to help it. 

The Taoists tended to be less concerned with man 
than with Tao. They were suspicious of everything that 
savored of education and “help.” They thought man 
would do a lot better if fewer people tried to monkey 
with his nature and “help” him to be wise and just. They 
felt that the hidden Tao, would be perfectly able to 
manifest itself and work out its hidden and inscrutable 
meaning in man if man would only let himself and his 
nature alone. The mystics then preached a way that is 
not a way, a “returning to the root,” a deep respect for 
reality in its primitive and inscrutable state as an “un- 
carved block.” Theirs was a way of “non-action” which 
is falsely interpreted as pure quietism when in reality 
itis a policy of non-interference and an abstention from 
useless and artificial action. Taoism is not complete non- 
action but rather non-activism. It appears to be anti- 
nomian but this apparent antinomianism (inherited by 
Zen) must be carefully and properly understood. Those 
who fool with it do so at their own risk, and court ruin. 
LEGALISM 

The right wing Legalists are just the opposite. Not 
only do they interfere with the course of nature, but 
they interfere with it as thoroughly and completely as 
they possibly can. In every conceivable way they bring 
man under the rule of organization and of law. In every 
possible sphere subjective spontaneity is replaced by 
objective decrees and sanctions, rewards and punish- 
ments. They not only refuse to respect the “uncarved 
block” of life and nature, but they take it upon them- 
selves to carve it as thoroughly as possible, even if that 


_ Ineans carving it right out of existence. In general the 


Legalists took a pessimistic view of man: his nature 
could not be left to itself because it was evil, and hence 
had to be whipped into good action, against its own 
spontaneous instincts, by absolute authoritarianism. 


. This ineradioable selfishness of human nature could not 


be corrected, and to try to correct it, or bring it baok to 
a supposed primitive order and rightness, as did Meng 
Tzu, was a delusion. No, the Legalist would simply ac- 
cept the inevitable and make use of man’s depravity, his 
greed, his fears, his lusts, his self-interest, in order to 
bring about certain political ends. These ends can best 
be summed up in the one word: power (Shih). 
Chinese Legalism goes back to a Confucian root, in 
the scholar Hsun Tzu (third century 3.c.), who was 
loyal to the Ju school while being completely agnostic 
and skeptical. So much so that a recent writer said of 
him that “the Chinese people lost their faith in Hsun 
Tzu’s time and have not yet found it.” The writer adds 
what may perhaps be a really gross exaggeration: 
“From now on religion had to go underground, so to 
speak, and never again would it become the chief con- 
cern of Chinese intellectuals except for a few erratic 
souls,” 
Two students of Hsun, Han Fei and Li Ssu (one of 


~ whom eventually killed the other ) became the founders 


of Legalism. 

Pure Legalism discards all concern for moral and 
supernatural sanctions. The rites, the wisdom, the “hu- 
man heartedness” of Ju are of no use to it. Law replaces 
everything else, including morality, religion and con- 
science: for Law in this tradition does not need to rely 
on conscience. It relies, much more effectively from 
their pragmatic point of view, on punishment — and on 
extremely severe punishment. All personal standards of 
right and wrong are thrown out of court. The only 
standard is the arbitrary will of the Ruler. And in order 
to make sure that everyone conforms to the will of the 
Ruler, the whole of society must become a network of 
espionage in which groups and individuals are mutually 
responsible for each other and are obliged to inform on 
each other regularly and in detail. Even language, es- 
pecially the language of law, means nothing except 
what the Ruler means it to mean. And presumably the 
Ruler can change his mind whenever he likes since he 
is responsible neither to Heaven nor to Tao. Perhaps, 
indeed, his change of mind is dictated by Heaven or by 
Tao, who knows? He alone is the judge of that. But if 
his decisions do not work. . . . 

The goal of Legalism is to make the state so powerful 


- that all its enemies are wiped out. Then there will be 


peace. (Where have we heard that one before?) 

A few quotes from Arthur Waley will fill in some 
details of this sombre picture: 

“What prevents the people spontaneously falling in 
with the ruler’s plans is that he takes a long view 
whereas they take a short one. He knows that by sacri- 
ficing every other activity to food production and prep- 
aration for war a state can become so strong that at 
every battle it will overthrow an enemy's army... .” 

“The ruler’s subjects on the other hand, are incapable 
of taking long views. What they hate is toil and danger, 
what they want is immediate ease and peace, and they 


are too stupid to see that ultimate safety can only be 
secured by immediate discomfort and danger. . . . (If 
the ruler keeps them in order with severe laws) no 
greater service to the people could be imagined; but 
there are some so stupid as not to realize this and to 
insist upon regarding the ruler’s measures as tyranny. 
These stupid critics want order to exist in the state but 
are opposed to every measure that is calculated to pro- 
duce order. . . . Severe laws and heavy punishments 
are what the people hate; but they are the only means 
by which order can prevail. Compassion and sympathy 
on the part of the ruler towards his subjects are what 
the people approve of; but it is through these that a 
country falls into danger. . . . It is a misfortune for a 
prosperous country not to be at war; for in peace time 
it will breed the six maggots, to wit Rites‘and Music, 
the Songs (Odes) and the Book (of History ), the culti- 
vation of goodness, filial piety and respect for elders, 
sincerity and truth, purity and integrity, kindness and 
morality, detraction of warfare and shame at taking part 
in it. In a country that has these twelve things, the ruler 
will not promote agriculture and warfare, with the re- 
sult that he will become impoverished. . . .” 

The last part of this passage is quoted directly from‘ 
Han Fei Tzu, and we have no difficulty in seeing that 
the Legalist psychology and methods are in fact very 
close to the tactics of communism as “perfected” by 
Stalin and put into practice by Mao Tse Tung. 

THE FOUR CLASSICS 

It must not be imagined that the Legalists were 
friendly to Ju doctrine, even though they sprung from 
it. On the contrary, soon after they had in effect seized 
power by putting the first emperor on his throne and in 
effect abolishing feudalism, they set about abolishing 
Confucianism as well. And they nearly succeeded. Li 
Ssu proposed the extermination of scholars as parasites. 
All the libraries were to be burned, especially all works 
of poetry, philosophy and history were to be destroyed. 
Only certain chosen records, in the care of Legalist 
scholars, were to be preserved, along with works on 
divination, medicine and agriculture. The study of Law 
would be pursued under close surveillance. The edict 
was put into effect and carried out with such thorough- 
ness that some of. the ancient books were irreparably 
lost. Fortunately copies of most of them were hidden 
and eventually recovered, at least in part. A year later, 
no fewer than 406 Ju scholars were executed. 

Fortunately, the Confucian school revived under the 
Han dynasty (second century B.c.) and worked itself 
into an official position which it never lost. It founded 
great universities, controlled the education of scholars 
by its system of examinations on the Confucian classics, 
and finally, in the tenth century a.p., caused the most 
important works of the school to be reproduced by 
block printing: the first edition of its kind in history. 

Legalism may have been the actual political phi- 


losophy of many rulers of China but it never deeply or - 


directly affected the thinking of the people at large or 
even of the scholars. It may indirectly have contributed 
to the atmosphere of secularism and even of cynicism 
in regard to public affairs. It may have driven whole 
generations of Chinese, by way of reaction, to seek a 
brighter and more supernatural hope in the protection 
of the merciful Amida, whose way was the way of love 
and who would deliver them from the sufferings of this 
world and admit them to his paradise. 

But the philosophy of Kung and Meng Tzu, revised 
and reshaped by various scholastic revivals, continued 
to be the most vital and effective spiritual force in 
China. For centuries, the education of the Chinese 
scholar class was based, legally and officially, upon the 
study of the Four Confucian classics. As soon as the 
Chinese boy learned to read, he began to memorize 
and to study the Analects, the Great Learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mean (all three ascribed to Confucius), 
together with the Book of Meng Tzu containing the 
sayings ascribed to Meng. Anyone who wants to under- 
stand anything about China should read and meditate 
on these four books himself. The teaching of these 
books continues to be a very vital influence in China 
today. What is the peculiar strength of this teaching? 

In answering this question we shall try to arrive at 
some estimate of the Confucian spirit. This may not be 
quite as easy as it appears. 

The basis of Kung’s philosophy, which is essentially 
practical, is what we call the “natural law.” But this 
must not be taken to mean a law so to speak abstracted 
or deduced from our nature. It is the Tao itself, but the 
ethical Tao, the way of man, rather than the metaphys- 
ical Tao or the inscrutable way of God. The main differ- 
ence between the Ju school and the Taoists is that the 
latter are concerned with the metaphysical, the former 
with the ethical Tao. Needless to say, this comparison 
itself is not always clear, except in the Doctrine of the 
Mean, or Chung Yung which is one of the four Confu- 


cian classics, and which was a kind of Confucian reply . 
to Taoism. Actually to call the Chung Yung the “Doc- © 


trine of the Mean” is a very inadequate translation. 
Ezra Pound’s rendering, “The Unwobbling Pivot,” is 
perhaps closer to the Chinese. Other suggestions by 
various translators include “The Working Center” and 
“The Functioning Mean” (or the “Mean in Action”). The 
point of the book is that at the very center of man’s 
being is an intimate, dynamic principle of reality. It is 


not merely a static concept or essence, but a “nature” 


constantly seeking to express its reality in right action. 
In this way the hidden reality of heaven communicates 
itself to the man who is in harmony with it by his 
actions. Reality is the goal, and reality in act is the 
“axis” or “pivot” of man’s being. The “Superior Man” is 


one who finds this axis in himself and lives always © 
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center is not in themselves but somewhere outside them 
and their lives are consequently a turmoil of frustration, 
self-seeking and confusion. 

The starting point of Kung’s teaching is that there is 
a transcendent and objective reality (the metaphysical 
nature of which is never discussed) called “Heaven.” 
And there are other realities, the changing, contingent 
realities of earth and of man, which can be in order or 
in disorder. They are in order when they are in accord, 
or in “harmony” with “heaven” — with the ultimately 
real. They are in disorder when they are out of harmony 
with the highest principles, with the will of heaven. 
One might compare this to the doctrine of the Sapien- 
tial Books of the Bible, as well as with the Gospels. 

The whole philosophy of Kung is much more than a 
philosophy: it is a wisdom, that is to say it is not a 
doctrine, but a way of life impregnated with truth. One 
only comes to know the doctrine by living the truth 
which it contains, and that truth is not a partial truth 
but the whole meaning of existence, both for the person 
and for the society to which he belongs. 

One can only fully live the Confucian doctrine by 
living in a religious society governed by a sacred ritual, 
which is a practical “acting out” of the wisdom im- 
manent in nature. 

One might almost say that for Kung “rites,” or Li, 
were the visible expression of the hidden reality of the 
universe: the manifestation of heaven, or we would say 
of divine wisdom, in human affairs and in the social or- 
der. It is not enough for the divine order to be present 
metaphysically : nor enough for man to bring it into his 
own life or the life of society by moral conduct. The will 
of heaven is something that has to be celebrated in 
earthly society, and celebrated with beauty and solem- 
nity. Without this element of splendor and harmony 
wisdom is not complete, it can never be mature, it can 
never be completely beautiful. One might say that it is 
the splendor of Li (in all its sobriety and truth) which 
gives a dynamic and productive quality to wisdom. For 
when man participates in Li by faithfully performing 
the rites which are called for by his given situation and 
by his relationships to others, he thereby is awakened, 
grows, and is transformed. At the same time his society 
(whether the family, the city or the state) grows and 
is transformed with him. ‘ 
THE GREAT LEARNING 

The so-called Great Learning attributed to Kung Tzu 
is a brief but meaty treatise which is so concrete and 
condensed that we can easily miss its point. When trans- 
lated into a Western language derived from Latin or 
Greek, any Chinese text tends to lose most of the con- 
creteness and solidity of its meaning. We are apt to 
skip through the Great Learning catching at words like 
“good government,” “self-knowledge,” “Discipline” as 
we go by. And we put it aside. Another treatise on self 
cultivation, for the sake of social service! 

But that is not the Great Learning. 


The whole meaning of the Great Learning is that 
right action depends on the awareness of the person 
acting. Awareness of what? Of himself, of his own re- 
sponsibility, of his abstract ethical ideal to which he 
tries to conform, of the desires which he seeks to satisfy? 
None of these things. It means awareness of the thing 
to be done, of its objective social nature, of its sacred 
meaning. And this awareness is not mere rationaliza- 
tion, it is embodied in the action itself. The order of 
society depends on right action and self-discipline in 
all its members from the Ruler to the least of common 
men. 

The Great Learning is by no means a matter of self- 
awareness, still less of hypersubjective self-conscious- 
ness. It is objective and concrete and dynamic. It is a 
way of enlightenment, of clarification by intelligent 
action. It is a way of acting that clarifies reality by being 
itself clear, direct, definite and true, and thus bringing 
the agent into harmony with the objectively real, not in 
a metaphysical sense so much as in a practical social 
and religious sense. And this contact with the real, the 
ethical Tao, is celebrated, solemnized, by rites. Moral 
action is at the same time contemplative and liturgical. 
Symbolic ceremony gives it a character of deeper real- 
ization. It is not only not automatic, not the product of 
inert routine. It is more than merely spontaneous. It is 
the fruit of spiritual awareness. 

This concept of awareness is often translated as “sin- 
cerity.” Ezra Pound describes it (in the Chinese ideo- 
gram) as “the sun’s lance coming to rest on the precise 
spot verbally.” It is a matter of focus, the sapiential 
clarification of what was hitherto unknown and inartic- 
uate, the bringing forth of the unconscious and the 
obscure into the focus of clarity by meaningful action 
at the right moment, with the right purpose, in the right 
manner, and with the proper splendor of rite, that is to 
say with sacred and aesthetic awareness. 

This, to my mind, is a splendid and civilized concept 
of ethical action. It is magnificently human, contempla- 
tive, noble and productive. When one grasps this Con- 
fucian outlook on life and on human activity one real- 
izes in a flash the deep meaning of Christian conduct — 
a meaning which has been to such a great extent 
emptied of religious content and emasculated by ab- 
stractness in our cerebral Western culture. It is quite 
clear, though, that this archaic Chinese concept accords 
with the unspoken presuppositions of a thought like 
that of St. Thomas Aquinas who, though he uses the 
technical language of Greek philosophy, is nevertheless 
fully concrete in this sapiential sense because he is a 
contemplative: not a Platonic contemplative in love 
with incorporeal essences but a Christian contemplative 
who sees the divine light in every being. For everything 
exists “insofar as it is known by God.” 

If we miss this note of sacred awareness at the heart 
of Kung’s doctrine, we miss the point of the whole doc- 
trine and open the way to its secularization. And this 





is perhaps what often happened in the scholastic re- 
vivals of Ju philosophy in which its technical aspects 
were more and more emphasized at the expense of the 
living reality. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The starting point of Confucian education is then the 
cultivation of the person, When a man is wise, that is 
to say when he enters freely into the clarity of mean- 
ingful action and is nourished and developed by the 
splendor and significance with which “Heaven” invests 
even the most ordinary and simple actions of human 
(social) existence, he is able to bring his wisdom to 
bear upon those around him. But this is at the antipodes 
of Legalism. The Legalist is by definition not wise in 
this sense at all. He simply conforms to the Ruler’s 
will in order to advance himself by serving the Ruler’s 
policy, which is always a policy of power and self- 
assertion. Here we come closer to certain modern con- 
cepts of the development of the person: that is to say, 
the development of aggressiveness, of astuteness, of 
attractiveness, of diplomatic skills, in a word the ability 
to succeed. To get what you want. To “put yourself 
across”: For Kung Tzu, wisdom by no means consists 
in imposing your will or your “personality” on some- 
body else, and making them serve your own ends by 
domination or by flattery. It is not that this is “wrong” 
according to some abstract standards, but before all 
else it is unhealthy because it is unreal. A man who acts 
like this is untrue to himself and at the same moment, 
by the same token, untrue to heaven whose will is 
embedded deep in his very heart. 

The purpose of Kung’s teaching, and the reason why 
it became the foundation stone of official Chinese edu- 
cation, was to form a governing class of humane and 
enlightened scholars. We have indicated above that 
this intellectual elite sometimes participated more 
fully in the government and sometimes were pushed 
out of the way almost completely by Legalists. In prac- 
tice, they always had to compete with the crafty, un- 
educated opportunists who were the court eunuchs. 
But in spite of the corruption, the iniquity and the per- 
version of human nature that were able to flourish in 
this climate of official cynicism, the Ju scholars as a 
whole remained untouched by what was around them 
and the Confucian tradition remained pure. Otherwise 
it could not have borne the fruits that we know. Chris- 
topher Dawson has said: 

“The result [of Confucianism] has been that in China 
alone among the advanced civilizations of the world, 
the law of nature has not been a philosophical abstrac- 
tion but a living force which has had a religious appeal 
to the heart and conscience of the people. . . . In this 
way Chinese civilization seems to have solved certain 
fundamental problems of the social and moral order 
more successfully than any other known culture.” 

So much for the past of Confucianism. What about 
the future? Ever since the fall of the Manchus and the 


end of the empire, there have been movements of 
strong reaction against Ju philosophy, and Chinese 
thinkers have demanded that it be thrown out alto- 
gether as a retrogressive force that makes all vital con- 
temporary thought impossible. At the same time others 
have sought to perpetuate Ju in the form of an official 
national “religion” which, as we have seen is also in- 
congruous and absurd. With the coming of Chinese 
communism we might expect that the days of Ju are 
numbered. But is this exact? 

Certainly Red China, in its efforts to create a new 
thought along with a new society, has reacted emphati- 
cally against all the traditional social elements of Con- 
fucianism that are associated with the old China: 
especially its ritual and sacred tradition, and above all 
its emphasis on basic relationships and on the family. 
There can be no doubt that the traditional Ju philoso- 
phy and culture, in the rigidly fixed form which it 
finally acquired after centuries of application and inter- 
pretation, is now a thing of the past. China will never 
return to the days of mandarins and the official exami- 
nations in scholastic Confucianism, complete with the 
“eight-legged essay.” Yet though communism is gen- 
erally critical of and unfriendly to the tradition of Kung 
Tzu, some Communist writers are not afraid to appeal 
to the Great Learning and doubtless to other Confucian 
classics as sources for a living Chinese thought. It is 
possible that Ju, much pruned and “adapted” may still 
have an influence in modern China, though we may re- 
mark in passing that Communist China would do better 


to point to Legalism as to the Chinese fountainhead of | 


its “tradition.” 


The future of Confucianism lies outside China itself, | 2 


in its future impact in the West. We hopefully look 
forward not to an age of eclecticism and syncretism 
certainly, but to an age of understanding and adapta- 
tion that will be able to synthesize and make use of all 
that is good and noble in all the traditions of the. past. 
If the world is to survive and if civilization is to endure 


or rather perhaps recover from its present eclipse, we | 
must hope for a new world-culture that embraces all | 


civilized philosophies. The Christian scholar is obli- 
gated by his sacred vocation to salvage and to adapt 
the heritage of all the great traditions and to harmonize 
them with the Christian faith, thus “redeeming” them 
and offering them to God. As the monks of the Middle 
Ages and the scholastics of the thirteenth century pre- 
served the cultural traditions of Greece and Rome and 
even adapted what was best in Arabic philosophy, so 
we too have a far greater task before us. It is time that 
we begin to consider something of our responsibility. 
Jesuit scholars have already pointed the way by con- 
tributing to the numerous excellent translations of Ori- 
ental texts. Benedictines can hardly find it difficult to 
understand and to admire the tradition of Kung Tzu 
which has in it so many elements in common with the 
tradition and spirit of St. Benedict. 


CONFUCIUS AND A DISC? 
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Solitariness, confusion, mystery and peace 


THE INDIAN STREET of today is less the sum total of India’s 
yesterdays than their simultaneous representation. The 
bullock-cart and the sports car run parallel; bicycles, 
tongas, buses, cows, an occasional camel or elephant and 
a swarm of pedestrians mingle pell mell, transforming the 
Street into a river full of cross-currents, Here history, 
transposed out of time into space, offers itself synoptically 
to the eye, the centuries jostling and overlapping each 
other without the slightest apparent order. 

Driving a car you will note the spectacular indifference 
of the Indians to the machine. You blow your horn repeat- 
edly, the pedestrians in front of you keep steadily on their 
way while the cyclists look around in slow surprise, veer- 
ing into your bumper. The peasant in his bullock-cart may 
turn either to right or left in front of you, oblivious of the 
narrowing distance between himself and death. To him, 
tumbling along hour after hour in the pitiless sun, there 
isno hurry, no urgency. Life is the present. He does not 
overlap into the future but sits, rooted in his cart behind 
the bullock, while cars rush by, blinding him with dust, 
and airplanes soar overhead. His is India’s basic tempo, 
unrelated to and unaffected by the course and speed of 
outer events. 

The railway crossing will provide you with almost end- 
less food for thought. The track-gate is closed when you 
arrive, the crossing situated at a place divested of all trees 
with nothing to protect it from the sun and the eternal 
eddy of dust. You wait. Not the sign of a train. Nothing 


“happens, You keep on waiting. Eventually a train comes 


-. passes . . . returns. After it has crept back and 
forth over the crossing a number of times with extreme 
care — as if the engineer had dropped something and were 
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looking for it— and after you have sunk into coma, the 
Indian at the track-gate suddenly struggles into standing 
position. 

Although the actual pace of things in an Indian city is 
slower than in a Western city, the wide variety of vehicles, 
tempos and directions jumbles the total impression, blur- 
ring any linear traffic pattern that might rest the eye and 
giving to the motion of the street an effect of bewildering 
speed. Life literally flows down the street. One is caught 
in the river, swept on with a million others, and the cur- 
rent is pauseless, the swing and sway of the tide hypnotic. 
As a visual experience the Indian crowd is the most 
crowded crowd I know. Yet each man in it stands in some 
subtle way alone. It is this peculiar solitariness of the indi- 
vidual amid the general rush and swarm of humanity that 
distinguishes the Indian crowd. There is no sameness any- 
where, no uniformity as we know it in the West. The life- 
stream consists of highly differentiated units, each moving 
in its own rhythm, its own spacetime, but all swept along 
together. 

" The drag, push, pull and sweep of the river can be felt 
by anyone; the solitariness of the individual is less easy 
to grasp. For one thing, faces differ far more than they 
do in the West. Instead of blurring “en masse” they retain 
their distinctness, ranging sometimes in one street alone 
from the depraved to the prophetic. Not only do faces 
differ as to color, expression and structure, but there is a 
greater divergence of inner attitudes among individuals 
than there is in the West. An Indian, in public, lives more 
unto himself than a Westerner; he is less affected by 
being part of a crowd and by the anonymity of number. 
The extreme variety of apparel further serves to break 
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up the crowd. A large portion of the men, particularly in 
South India, wear what is called a “dhoti,” a kind of diaper 
loosened and fallen down at the sides to knee or ankle 
length, the loose material flapping with every step. From 
the waist up almost anything can happen. The pajama top 
is a special favorite; but a man may also wear a sheet, a 
blanket, an army jacket, an ordinary shirt (always with 
the tail hanging out) or nothing at all. The dhoti may be 
abandoned in favor of the Cheap Western Style, consisting 
of a pair of trousers, a shirt and a jacket. The trousers may 
dwindle into shorts or bathing trunks. A colored shirt 
hangs out over them and above the shirt-tail comes the 
jacket, the sole provision for which being that it does not 
fit. 

We must not leave the subject of dress without paying 
special tribute to the Sikh. The Sikh’s dignity lies in his 
dome. His is the noblest, the most correct, the neatest and 
most immovable of head-dresses : the turban. It stands out 
amid the mass of bare heads, draped heads and flowing 
manes, in proud and lonely eminence, giving stature to 
the tiny and making of the tall Sikh a giant. All you notice 
at first is the turban and the beard. If the Sikh’s dignity 
lies in his dome, his moral conviction lies in his beard. 
Sikhism forbids the cutting of hair so that most Sikhs are 
top-heavy as well as constantly over-heated. Coiled, twisted 
and smoothed, the beard is generally worn tight under 
the chin, sometimes in a net, while the hair on the head 
(often waist-length) is rolled up into a knot —a reason- 
able solution to a trying situation. 

Jogging down the street toward you — Indians are very 
fast walkers — come the dhoti, the Cheap Western Style, 
the flowing sari, the Sikh’s dome, the Bombay-Compro- 
mise-With-London, the pajama and the American-off-the- 
peg style. A few people go naked. 

The subtle break-up of the crowd into lone units is due 
not only to the variety of Indian dress, but to the unusual 
activities that take place in the street. The need for physi- 
cal privacy, as it exists in the West, is unknown. The vast 
majority of Indians are poor and the poor man lives his 
life and dies with supreme openness : in public. 

I saw a man lying flat on his back by the side of the 
road, while a woman covered his chest with flowers. It all 
seemed so natural that it took me some time to realize that 
the man was dead. 

A frequent sight is two men sitting on the curb, one of 
them cleaning the other’s ear with a slender stick. If, as an 
instance, the man whose ear is being cleaned is a taxi- 
driver and he is hailed mid-operation by a potential fare, 
he leaps to his feet and, giving his friend a look indicating 
that he will be back in a matter of minutes, hours or days, 
is off to his work. 

In most parts of the city shaving takes place in the 
street. In Bombay and Calcutta, with or without mats, 
thousands of people sleep every night on the sidewalks. 
Where there is a tempie tank, washing takes place in the 
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open, the washing of the body and the washing of clothes. 
In the evening fires are lit on the street and food is cooked 
and eaten, while the temple bells ring, sounding the lovely _ ; 
interval between day and night. ? 

Whatever privacy exists for the ordinary individual is 7 
interior, a spiritual solitude learned by necessity. Not only ~ 
have Indians achieved a capacity for solitariness in public, 
they are able to put an almost tangible end to the motion 
of time. When the Indian sits down in a crowded place ; 
time stops, there where he sits. The river sweeps on but — 
he is no part of it. In no other land have I seen this. The 
Indian sits, just sits, and in some indefinable way is ; 
eternalized — as spatial to the street’s flow as sculpture is — 
to music. This is so with any Indian sitting still in a 7 
crowded thoroughfare ; but if he is a sage, or holy man, : 
his withdrawal is even more intense and impressive. 

I was hurrying through an Indian railroad station one ~ 
day, when I almost fell over a man sitting absolutely © 
motionless on the floor of the overhead walk-way. Shocked : 
to a standstill by the utter peace of his expression, I stood ~ 
staring at him, while other travelers rushed by us and 7 
ragged porters, milling back and forth, balanced bags, ~ 
trunks and boxes on their heads. A few minutes later he | 
shifted slightly, recognition flickered in his gaze and I ~ 
passed on, remembering that I had a train to catch. Peace ‘ 
has a shocking-power of its own. 

Another time I was in a small Hindu temple surrounded 
outside by noisy beggars, its interior swarming with vil- 4 
lagers. I must have been there several minutes before — 
noticing two men half in shadow, in opposite corners of | 
the temple. Rigid, eyes open, unseeing, they sat still as | 
death, cross-legged in the traditional pose. The villagers © 
paid them no heed, nor did the two men seem aware of the : 
voices around them. , 

Illustrating the ultimate in public solitude are two docu- 
mentary films on Gandhi, showing him seated on a 
wooden platform addressing not thousands but millions 
of people. With an aloneness that neither excludes nor | 
rejects the swarming crowds, Gandhi sits there cross- 
legged, calm, quiet, making no attempt to contact anyone; | 
it is exactly as if he were sitting in his own room. Never ~ 
in the West have I seen a public speaker or national leader ~ 
so peaceful. Finally, he clears his throat, scratches his — 
nose, smiles sweetly at some child waving at him, and 
speaks. 

Gandhi was by no means an orator, in fact he was on 
the whole a poor speaker, totally undramatic, with little ~ 
or no resonance to his voice. In the film he does not speak — 
loudly, nor is the sound particularly pleasant. Yet shortly | 
after he begins the crowd falls silent. All eyes are fixed on — 
his face, and when he pauses a great roar bursts like a | 
wave from a million throats. The applause in no way ~ 
overwhelms him. He waits for it to die down, smiles — 
occasionally when the mood strikes him, then resumes. 
The whole meeting possesses an inherent informality ty,l- 
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cal of most Indian gatherings. But the main impression is 
the solitariness of the man speaking, the affectionate atten- 
tion of the crowd and the utter lack of artificiality both in 
Gandhi himself and in his listeners. 

There is another film, taken after Gandhi’s death, of his 
cremation. The usual crowds attend; in the look of each 
man there is something of the same solitariness that 
Gandhi had when he spoke, but darkened by a deep and 
general shadow as those faces gaze at the leaping flames. 
The chant of the bereft swells out, deep, sad, soft and 
terrible, upon the night. 


VERYONE in a Western street is uniformly dressed 

and walks in orderly fashion, the cars look almost 

exactly alike and move in a well-regulated way 
neatly up one side of the street and down the other. Like- 
wise the Western mind moves in a linear motion from one 
thought to another in a logical conceptual sequence. Not 
so the Indian mind. 

The Indian thought process is much like the Indian 
street in the sense that no uniform order — at least none 
recognizable to a Westerner — prevails there. The West- 
erner deduces a certain conclusion from a given set of 
propositions. The Indian, faced with the same data, per- 
forms a paralogical assessment of the concepts involved, 
the outcome of which has little or no relation to the con- 
clusion drawn by the Westerner. 

An example of the difference between thought processes 
East and West was given me by a friend of ours, a 
Scottish lawyer living in Bombay. While discussing a 
business contract with an Indian lawyer who represented 
an Indian manufacturing company he took exception to 
the terms of the contract. Part of their conversation 
follows : 

Scot: “I can’t accept your contract as it is: it doesn’t 
cover all the risks to my client.” 

Indian : “What do you mean ?” 

Scot: “Well, suppose your firm should have a strike 


and the machinery couldn’t be delivered. My firm would 
then...” 


Indian interrupting : “What makes you think we'll have 
a strike ?” 

Scot: “I didn’t say you would have a strike: merely 
that such a possibility must be covered in the contract.” « 

Indian indignantly : “You think we'll have a strike, but 
we won't!” 


Scot: “All eventualities must be covered by contract, 
and a strike is one of them. You know that as well as.I 


do. ” 


Indian exasperated: “Not at all! There will be no 
strike !” 


Scot : “Look, let’s drop the strike and talk of something 
else. Suppose your machinery should rust or go bad at 
some point . . .” 

Indian scrrowfully : “Now you think our machinery is 
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bad. You are acting in bad faith. Impossible to draw up a 
contract in this frame of mind.” 

The Scot left after two hours, the issue still unsettled. 
His is a strictly Western mind that works in an orderly 
unilinear way. The Indian’s functions differently. In fact, 
after attending the law courts in Bombay, it became clear 
to me that the legal system as we know it is in no way 
native to the Indian but was superimposed upon him by 
the British and remains still — save in Western-educated 
Indians — an alien way of thinking. 

Law is an abstract thought process in which principles 
are treated as self-evident realities. But the non-Western- 
ized Indian does not deal with principles as realities, 
which may partly explain the widespread dishonesty evi- 
dent in the business world in India. The Indian thinks 
and acts in terms of the personal, views everything in 
relation to his own immediate interests, is concerned only 
with what will be of gain to him, his family, his group. 
Any impersonal consideration such as honesty as a stand- 
ard of behavior is irrelevant to him. Business morality in 
India is, like the legal system, an overlay of the British, 
a two-hundred year old cutting that has struck no real 
roots in the Indian character. 

How often have I heard Westerners declare that they 
would rather deal with a Muslem than a Hindu, that the 
Muslem mentality is more recognizable, more direct, 
straighter, even when the man himself is crooked. At least 
if a Muslem is dishonest, he knows it and he knows you 
know it. You both have a socially and religiously sanc- 
tioned standard of behavior. Whether either of you lives 
up to it is another matter ; at least it is there. 

The Koran is a practical document that includes a table 
of commandments — thou shalts and thou shalt nots — 
comprehensible to the Westerner who is himself condi- 
tioned by the ten commandments and the Gospels. Both 
Christian and Muslem are told just what they should and 
should not do. 

The sacred book of the Hindus, on the other hand, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, is vague on the subject of good and evil 
as we understand them. 

“The Lord is everywhere and always perfect,” declares 
Sri Krishna; “what does He care of man’s sin or the 
righteousness of man ?” 


HE AREA filled in the West by the Christian ethic 
with its standard of individual behavior and its 
urge toward social reform, and in the Muslem 

world by the moral dictates of the Koran, has been left 
empty in Indian thought. The way of man’s union with 
Brahman is described at length in the sacred texts, but the 
corresponding attitude of man toward himself and of man 
toward society, is ignored. 

No stress is laid, in India, on the importance of know- 
ing oneself — one’s psychological, limited and temporal 
self. The kind of introspective, analytical thinking that 
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started in the West with the ancient Greeks was never 
undertaken in India. What Socrates meant by “Know 
Thyself” is not what was meant by Vedantic thinkers of 
the same epoch, orators of the sublime Upanishads. Those 
agrarian poet-philosophers of ancient India were also 
advocates of “self-knowledge,” but the “self” and the 
“knowledge” of which they sang plowing their fields about 
600 years before Christ were not the “self” and not the 
“knowledge” of the Greeks. 

The word “self” has one meaning for a Hindu, another 
for a Westerner. For example, if a Westerner psycho- 
analyst says to a patient, “You are here to find out who 
you are,” the Western patient assumes that he is there to 
find out how his mind and feelings function, what uncon- 
scious drives and patterns he is subject to, and what his 
genuine wants, choices and desires are. A Hindu, hearing 
the same words, would understand something quite dif- 
ferent : that he was there to discover his deathless essence, 
Self in the sense of universal Subject or ultimate Reality. 

Out of this view of Self as universal Subject comes the 
realization that ‘I’ myself am, or contain in potential form, 
all that men have ever been and done. If I look into my- 
self, I discover that in my daily reactions to people, events 
and ideas I pass—in however embryonic a form — 
through all that it is possible for human beings to feel, 
virtually covering the range from murder to love. 

Indians are almost invariably non-psychological think- 
ers. The doctrine of Karma, based on the theory of rein- 
carnation, is in itself a non-psychological proposition. By 
its attribution of present misery to wrong acts committed 
in a past life, the Karmic doctrine makes it unnecessary 
for the individual to come to grips with his problems in 
terms of their psychological cause here and now. Even 
when an Indian no longer believes in Karma he retains 
its psychological effect, so that, faced with an unpleasant 
event over which he has no control, he accepts it more 
philosophically than a Westerner; but faced with an 
unhappy situation induced by his own mental or neurotic 
patterns he does not, like a Westerner, look inward for its 
cause, but accepts it as also inevitable, thus robbing him- 
self of the possibility of change. In other words he does 
not distinguish between problems imposed on him from 
the outside and problems that come from within. 

If the reason for one’s suffering is rooted, not in the 
observable present but in a former existence, there is little 
point in questioning or examining oneself now, since no 
amount of self-analysis will alter a former existence. Indi- 
vidual initiative in the face of difficult personal situations 
is thus reduced to a minimum. Misery is simply the out- 
come of wrong actions in a previous incarnation. 

For the Hindu who believes in Karma virtue lies not 
in changing himself or his situation but in doing his duty. 
An Indian woman, having confided to me the unpleasant 
facts of her home life, ended by saying, “But this is my 
fate; I must do my duty.” Unfortunately a Hindu tends 
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to take as his fate what is merely his fault. The lady in 
question could almost certainly have done something to 
improve her lot, had she so chosen. But the Karmic view 
makes for resignation, at best a philosophical resignaticn, 
at worst a complete lack of rigor toward oneself and a 
disconcerting lack of sympathy for others. 

Another instance of non-psychological thinking is 
Dharma. To define it briefly, Dharma signifies the law of 
a man’s nature. Each man must be true to his own 
Dharma: he must adhere to and fulfill the particular law 
of his nature. This of course presupposes that each man 7 
knows, or can easily find out, the law of his nature. An | 
Indian friend of mine once informed me that if a man’s — 
Dharma were to lie, the best that man could do would be © 
to become a proficient liar. Thus, the concept of Dharma 
as it is commonly understood makes it possible for any- 
one to behave as unpleasantly as he wishes with the ready- : 
made justification that he is following his Dharma. 

Not only, therefore, is the Bhagavad-Gita vague on the | 
subject of good and evil and on our duty toward our 
fellow men, but the doctrine of Karma, by attributing our 
life-situations to right or wrong actions committed in past — 
lives, exempts us in large measure from the necessity of q 
facing ourselves now, taking responsible action now, ‘ 
while the theory of Dharma further blurs the issue by : 
postulating a law of a man’s nature without distinguishing q 


it from his psychological whims. 


PART FROM the confusion of overwhelming 7 
poverty, general filth and devastating dis- 7 
order, a certain moral confusion is also j 


rampant; an hypocrisy in individual, business and gov- : 
ernment that plays on the credulity of the people and 7 
makes of India’s traditional spirituality a farce. ‘ 

Where then, amid such confusion, is India’s spiritual ; 
message? Where is its mystery? Many Westerners, who q 
have lived there for years, would answer, “Nowhere.” Yet ; 
in spite of confusion, filth, disorder and hypocrisy, India : 
has an underlying spirituality, mysterious in that it has no | 
official location, no institutionalized expression ; it per- 7 
vades the atmosphere, more intensely in certain places 
than others, but still vaguely apprehensible throughout 7 
the countryside. In this unique, almost atmospheric quality 7 
lies the haunting power of India, and even those West- 
erners who have had no contact with its actual source, are — 
subtly affected, sometimes haunted for the rest of their ~ 
lives, by that in India which they cannot name. 

It is useless to describe India’s confusion unless one has ~ 
imbibed something of its peace, misleading to expound its : 
peace unless one has experienced its confusion. He who 
has not in some way penetrated or been touched by the 4 
heart of India, as well as seen and been struck by its _ 
stupefying poverty and filth, will never really fathom any 
aspect of the country, nor will he be able to paint it truly 
for others, either in words or on canvas. 
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VW earing traditional Russian dress, students at Brazil’s Colegio Sao Vladimir play hockey in the courtyard of the former Benedictine 
monastery. Although most of the orphaned Russian boys have never seen their homeland, they are learning its religion, 
culture and language at the Jesuit school. 


RUSSIANS IN BRAZIL 


Eastern-rite Jesuits help Orthodox refugee children 


A group of Russian and Chinese-speaking children are growing 
up in Sao Paulo, Brazil —half a world away from their birth- 
places — still keeping the religious and cultural heritage of their 
Russian parents. They are able to do so chiefly through the efforts 
of Father Feodor Wilcock, S.J., the founder and director of two 
schools for Russian children in Sao Paulo. Father Wilcock, the 
bearded, British-born Jesuit who started Fordham University’s 
influential Russian Center and was once in charge of Shanghai's 
large Russian Catholic populace, was assigned to Sao Paulo in 
1958 to minister to the city’s swelling colony of Russian refugees 
who came seeking escape from Soviet rule. The emigrants, most 
of them Russian Orthodox, came to begin with from German 
camps after World War II; others arrived later from China and 
Shanghai as refugees from communism. They chose Sao Paulo 
because it was one of the first places to offer asylum, and as South 
America’s largest industrial city, it offered wide job opportunities. 


Father Feodor Wilcock, S.J., was 


ordained in Rome as a Russian-rite priest. 
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T Y¥-arr Tri Russian or Chinese, know no 
i bl fo newly-arrived Russians is the language barrier: most of them speak only 
A major problem te 


j is doi lling out their applications 
Portuguese, and Father Wilcock spends many hours translating papers or, as he is doing here, filling 
for entry into the U.S. 
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Father Wilcock jokes with boys at Sado Vladimir’s. Father Wilcock 


taught at the Russian School of St. Georges in Namur, lectured frequently in English schools. 


Home is an abandoned monastery 


Father Wilcock’s first task in Sao Paulo was to find 
adequate quarters for the forty boys then being cared for 
in a one-room parish hall which had been set up as a 
temporary shelter three years before. In this single room 
the boys attended classes and religious services, ate and 
slept. Father Wilcock, who had accompanied the 6,500 
Russian emigrés from Shanghai in 1949 and had acted 
as director of their refugee-settlement in the Philippines, 
found the Brazilian predicament even worse. After a brief 
fund-raising trip to the United States, he returned to Sao 
Paulo and for three months searched for a home for the 
boys. Finally he found an abandoned Benedictine mon- 
astery in Santos, sixty miles outside Sao Paulo. Compared 
with the boys’ previous home, the 300-year-old Monas- 





Padre Nicolas, a Yugoslavian who formerly worked with 
5 Russian boys in Paris, sees a young brother off to bed. 
small garden, and nearby school and transportation fa- Podré Nicolas end an ltalian, Palte Gasi, renew 
cilities. The boys, now numbering 58, moved into the regular members of the Colegio staff. 

monastery, which was renamed the Colegio Sao Vladimir. 

Today, they attend classes at a Carmelite school near Sao 

Vladimir’s, then return in the afternoon for a variety of 

activities: arts and crafts in the Colegio workshop, the 

study of Russian (as well as English and Portuguese) , 

music and dancing lessons, and sports. 


teiro Sao Bento seemed ideal: there was running water, a 


he three-centuries’ old monastery 
hich now houses the Russian boys 
lerlooks the FAVELAS on Santos’ hillsides. 








Sundays are special days for the boys at Santos: they attend church, have extra hours for play, and are visited by their parents 
or relatives from Sao Paulo. Besides those founded by Father Wilcock, the only other similar schools are in Paris and Rome. 


New Yorker Ruth Anderberg teaches English, music 
and helps the sisters at St. Olga’s. 
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The Institute of St. Olga 


For the Catholic students at Sao Vladimir’s there is daily 
Mass in the chapel; most of the boys, though, are Russian 
Orthodox, and go to a nearby church; Orthodox priests 
come regularly to Sao Vladimir’s to hear confessions. The 
Orthodox bishop of Sao Paulo, His Excellency Archbishop 
Feodosyi, often attends social functions at the school to ob- 
serve the children’s progress. Now, in Sao Paulo itself, a 
similar residence-school for Russian girls has been started, 
the Russian Institute of St. Olga, only a few blocks from 
Father Wilcock’s church. About 35 girls live there under the 
direction of three Ursuline nuns, one from Russia, the others 
previously teachers at the Catholic Russian School in Harbin, 
Manchuria. Although the Orthodox were reluctant at first to 7 
hand over their children to Catholic priests and nuns, they / 
soon discovered that these non-Russian religious were well- | 
equipped to educate their boys and girls. The priests and 
nuns spoke Russian fluently, understood Eastern traditions, | 
and made no attempt to suppress Orthodox beliefs. Father 
Wilcock, especially, through his devotion, has won the 
refugees’ respect. 


The girls from St. Olga’s attend vespers at the 
Paulo church that has been converted into an Eastern rite cha 
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The converging point 


For the past few years Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews have been par- 
ticipating in an exchange in which 
dialog replaces contumely. By now 
the word has become dulled from 
over-use, but the exchange continues 
to enrich at least the Judeo-Christian 
outlook. How much more could be 
gained by a dialog which would in- 
clude the Oriental religions as well? 
What can we expect from such an 
East-West meeting? 

Jacques-Albert Cuttat, Swiss uni- 
versity professor and student of 
Eastern and Western spirituality, an- 
swers these questions in The En- 
counter of Religions (Desclee, $3.50). 
He first discusses the nature of such 
a dialog and complements his discus- 
sion with an essay on the Hesychastic 
Prayer of Jesus—“Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me”— 
calling it a converging point for East 
and West. 

Cuttat’s presentation is clear and 
his approach is charitable. Eastern 
beliefs are not brought up as an oc- 
casion for pummeling them with 
apologetics. He uses Oriental terms 
to introduce the Eastern mentality 
without making the book a dictionary 
and he does not linger over the hors 
d’oeuvres of comparative religion — 
philosophy, anthropology, psychology, 
and history. The main course is served 
immediately: the knowledge and au- 
thentic religious experience available 
in Oriental religions. 

M. Cuttat’s rule for comparing re- 
ligions is: “the more deeply I go into 
my own religion, the more I become 
capable of penetrating and assimilat- 
ing the core, the really positive con- 
tent of other religious perspectives.” 
The beauty of this approach is that 
it asks the surrender of nothing but 
ignorance. There are no recommenda- 
tions to take part in occult practices 


: A pictorial review, by Ad Reinhardt. 


or to succumb to the temptations 
of relativism or syncretism. If these 
pitfalls are avoided, the benefits of 
the meeting are numerous. The East 
has already realized the precedence of 
intuition over speculation in the spir- 
itual order. Western mystical theology 
can be enriched by the reminder from 
the East that the aspiration to the 
divine is not a spiritual luxury but is 
natural to human beings. Similarly, 
the East’s practice of conscious and 
deliberate recollection is the disposi- 
tion for an obedient response to the 
Holy Spirit. And there is another ad- 
vantage: a person who encounters 
another religion by M. Cuttat’s rule 
finds new dimensions in his own, 
thereby extending his spiritual hori- 
zons. For the Christian the invitation 
to look into the Orient has an even 
greater appeal. The Incarnation as- 
sumes a new significance when the 
person of Christ is seen to resolve 
Eastern interiority and Western tran- 
scendency. Words and theories fail to 
lead to this vantage point; the only 
way to reach it is the practice of re- 
ligious principles, M. Cuttat does not 
offer his book or any others as a sub- 
stitute for this experience. 

Vinoba Bhave, the successor to 
Gandhi, illustrates precisely M. Cut- 
tat’s emphasis on practice over theory 
in his Talks on the Gita (Macmillan, 
$3.25) which might well be the com- 
panion volume to The Encounter of 
Religions. The Bhagavad Gita, or 
“Song Celestial,” is the battlefield 
scene from the Sanskrit epic, Ma- 
habharata. The deity in disguise and 
king discuss the law of right living 
and sum up Hindu philosophy in a 
beautiful poem. To Hindus the Gita 
is the air they breathe, the light il- 
luminating their other scriptures. 

Vinoba gave these Talks on the Gita 
to fellow prisoners in Dhulia Jail, 


Bombay, in 1932. His speech is direct 
and simple; reading it is almost 
like eavesdropping on a meditation. 
The talks are filled with the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and echoes 
of other New Testament doctrines re- 
cur in each one. Because they spring 
from the Oriental mentality, they at- 
tract more attention initially than 
they would phrased in tired Western 
terms. 

The choice of the active or contem- 
plative life does not exist for Vinoba. 
He venerates the saints not because 
they excelled in either good works or 
prayer, but because they remained 
recollected in the midst of their activ- 
ity. Vinoba too has protected his 
recollection. The fruits of the Spir- 
it —joy, love, kindness, and self-con- 
trol — described by St. Paul, char- 
acterize his practice of religion. 

But not all books on Oriental reli- 
gions make a real contribution to the 
East-West dialog; some are likely to 
discourage it. Zen Showed Me the 
Way, by the old-time movie idol Ses- 
sue Hayakawa (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.95), 
shows the hollowness that character- 
izes a superficial religious experience. 
It is a dull autobiography, and worse, 
one that does an injustice to Zen. In 
his book M. Cuttat mentions Zen only 


‘ 


once and wonders “whether it is not 
closer than its commentators realize 
to what Christians call Grace.” No 
one would ever think that from read- 


ing Zen Showed Me the Way. 
— CANDIDO DE LEON 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


GROWING Up ABsURD, by Paul Goodman 
(Random House, $3.95). Popular soci- 
ology (except for Vance Packard) is 
well into its second phase by now. Phase 
number one consisted of yards and yards 
of baleful information, more or less neu- 
trally presented — Packard has this one 
almost to himself by now. Phase num- 
ber two consists of getting indignant 
over Packard’s information, and draw- 
ing some morals. Phase number three, 
a systematic reconstruction, is still just 
around the corner. 

Paul Goodman has done a good book 
in the second manner. It is all about 
youths, lads, young people and good 
kids—a group which he has observed 
closely and, to put it mildly, sympa- 
thetically. His bias is a sophisticated 
version of Father Flanagan’s. There is 
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something good called boys, and some- 
thing bad called society, and only an 
absurd kind of growing up could turn 
the one into the other. 

To get on with the indictment, there 
is no “manly work” for boys (Good- 
man’s phrase, and a catchy one) ; there 
are no adults worth imitating — in par- 
ticular, no fathers worth imitating. So- 
ciety in the large is greedy, wasteful 
(over to Vance) and cynical — nothing 
admirable about that. Patriotism de- 
generated, through cant, to silence. Re- 
ligion has gone all artificial. Sex has 
become (become?) hopelessly confus- 
ing. And so on. 

At times it looks as if Goodman is 
going to leave nothing in the world un- 
explained. There are pages when he has 
everything accounting for everything 
else in dizzy profusion. But back to his 
boys. Goodman holds that there is such 
a thing as human nature, that it has cer- 
tain attributes, that boys are born with 
these attributes, and that (never mind 
how) society must be shaped to suit 
them, not vice versa. 

An old-fashioned view, of course — 
but there is nothing old-fashioned about 
his implied remedies. He believes in 
permissive parenthood, progressive edu- 
cation and uninhibited sex — not only 
believes, but virtually takes for granted. 
At any rate, he makes no real effort to 
prove their merits. He states, to take 
one instance, that permissively brought- 
up children are less, easily bored than 
disciplined ones, as if this very moot 
opinion were an established fact. At 
other points, he breaks off to remind us 
that the sexual revolution is a fait ac- 
compli which must be ratified sat once. 
Again no real argument. One gets a feel- 
ing that he has been spending too much 
time with the same crowd. 

This Utopia, if it is fair to deduce 
one, might, if it falls into less passionate 
hands, wind up including many of the 
more tepid features of the society we 
already have. David Riesman, you may 
remember, wound up “The Lonely 
Crowd” in a peer-group supermarket, 
where he had hopefully led himself; 
Goodman is not so bathetic as that, but 
one imagines a community of sturdy 
youth, all being youthfully youthful in 
yeasty surroundings, an unexception- 
able ideal, but a bit thin and artificial 
for a going culture. After 300 pages, 
one begins to wonder whether it 
wouldn’t be better to drop the word 
“youth” altogether and concentrate on 
something else. This admittedly is a 
counsel of desperation: one “confused 
lad” too many. 
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But Goodman is a stimulating fellow 
(almost over-rich, over-ripe), and his 
book is worth reading for many things, 
perhaps most for its notes on beatniks 
and organization men, two kinds of 
sausage from the same factory. Obser- 
vation of this order is rare, and demon- 
strates the value of having novelists 
share the load with Mr. Packard. 

To end on a more dismal note: Good- 
man believes that if he could get 10,000 
people to agree with him, society could 
be transformed in short order. I think 
in this he under-rates the intractability 
of the material, the complex needs and 
weaknesses that has led to the status 
quo, and the sometimes invisible ties 
that bind us to it. I believe many more 
than 10,000 will agree with Mr. Good- 
man; I also doubt whether it will make 
much difference. — Wirrrip SHEED 


A Mirror ror ANGLO-Saxons by Mar- 
tin Green (Harper’s, $3.50). The Puri- 
tans and the Cavaliers, exhausted and 
a bit self-conscious by now, are still 
slugging it out for the soul of Britan- 
nia. According to 1066 and All That, 
the original Roundheads used to use 
their own heads as cannonballs, and 
that’s just about what Martin Green 
has done in this embattled, rumbling 
tract. 

He fires himself again and again, 
and with mutch devastation, at the Eng- 
lish “gentleman” —a figure mostly of 
fun at this distance, but obviously no 
joke to live with. Green is particularly 
vexed because when he was a scholar- 
ship student “they” tried to turn him 
into an English gentleman too, and 
he can never be sure, so long as he 
lives, how much they succeeded. (Creep- 
ing gentility has always frightened the 
wits out of English rebels.) 

Green’s attack is shrewd and if one 
thinks to hear in it occasional snatches 
of the underdog whine, it may be be- 
cause the English gentleman has ac- 
customed us to see the quarrel in these 
terms. The intense young scholarship 
student was cruelly caricatured, long 
before Green appeared on the scene, 
by writers of the Cavalier ascendancy. 
Hence, perhaps, his extraordinary 
venom. 

Green does not simply demand an 
end to the present Establishment; he 
wants, by the sound of it, a new one 
based on the lower-middle class virtues 
of plainness, decency and moral ear- 
nestness. Not surprisingly, his golden 
age is the Victorian, when moral ear- 
nestness was established, and when no 
one was laughed at too hard for trying 


to be serious. (That it was also a time of 
unparalleled ugliness does not seem to 
disturb him unduly: we have already 
had a sight too much aestheticism for 
his taste.) 

Green’s criticism of the gentleman’s 
monopoly is so acute and just that one 
is surprised by the narrowness of his 
own proposals. His heroes (Leavis, Or- 
well, D. H. Lawrence, Kingsley Amis, 
and that’s about all) make an impor. 
tant wing to a culture, but an arid 
center. As an establishment, they would 
breed a formidable aesthetic reaction, 
much as Green’s favorite Victorians 
did. The cycle would remain unbroken. 

As a way out, the author looks wist- 
fully to America. It is curious that Os- 
borne, Amis and now Green, all more 
or less left-wing, find little to complain 
about over here. But the riddle is ex- 
plained when we remember that there 
are no English gentlemen indigenous 
to this country. Their vendetta is ulti- 
mately a personal thing. In the last few 
pages, Green rhapsodizes over Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover, a book in which 
you may recall, a gentleman is held up 
to scorn, rendered impotent in a war 
brought about by gentlemen, and finally 
cuckolded by his own gamekeeper. The 
high-flying gamekeeper is, says Green, 
his own ideal of the decent man. 

The social wounds are, in short, still 
open and bleeding. Until something is 
done about them, English culture will 
continue to be a war between two nar- 
rownesses. — W. S. 


THE NEuROsIS IN THE LicuTt oF Ra- 
TIONAL PsycuHo.ocy, by A. A. A. Ter- 
ruwe (Kenedy, $4.50). Catholics who 
recognize the value of psychiatry gen- 
erally but find some of the particular 
explanations and cures for mental ill- 
ness incomplete or unconvincing should 
find this book a stimulating change of 
pace. Dr. Terruwe, a Dutch psychiatrist, 
has for several years been developing a 
theory and therapy of neurosis based on 
Aristotelian-Thomistic psychology and 
on the belief that man’s emotions are 
intended by their nature to be guided 
by reason. Dr. Terruwe has run into 
some controversy with Freudians but 
she has had considerable success with 
her method in practice. Here she dis- 
cusses normal psychology first and then 
goes on to analyze various kinds of re- 
pressions and the origin, development 
and treatment of neuroses, citing several 
case histories to illustrate her comments. 
Her remarks on the need for a healthier 
approach to the religious and sex edu- 
cation of children and on freedom of 
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will in neurotics should be especially 
interesting to Catholics although they 
may provoke resentment and criticism 
from some quarters. Dr. Terruwe’s 
language is sometimes rather technical 
but anyone who has had a good college 
course in rational psychology should be 
able to remember enough of the vocabu- 
lary to understand the main points of 
her study. Two other books on mental 
illness, In a Forest Dark, by Harry Feld- 
man (Nelson, $2.95), and Goodby, My 
Son, by Arthur Woolson (Harper & 
Bros., $4.00), approach the subject 
from the non-professional point of view. 
They are easier to read but less instruc- 
tive. The first is a lawyer and film critic’s 
recollection of his own mental illness; 
the second tells the story of insanity 
from the outside, showing the effects of 
a young man’s schizophrenia on his 
family. Feldman’s account is narrowly 
but enthusiastically Freudian. In a 
number of sessions with his psychiatrist 
he recalls incidents from his past (evi- 
dently his childhood was hellish and 
his adolescence no better) which led up 
to his present aberrations — the urge to 
kill his parents and incestuous feelings 
toward his sister. Feldman accepts his 
doctor’s rather pat sexual explanations 
for all his troubles and as his story 
ends he is about to leave a private sani- 
tarium, not entirely cured, but with 
enough self-knowledge to hope he can 
live with himself. Goodby, My Son fol- 
lows the efforts of the author and his 
wife to help their 29-year-old son find 
his way back to reality through shock 
treatment, private psychiatric treat- 
ment and recommitment to a hospital. 
It is an unsentimental, doggedly honest 
report of the parents’ initial disbelief, 
their patience and loyalty, financial diffi- 
culties and ultimate helplessness before 
their son’s disintegrating personality. 
There is no happy ending to Woolson’s 
story but his moving and frank discus- 
sion may help prepare other families 
for the heartache and recurring disap- 
pointments to be expected from this 
kind of sickness. —0.S. 


Tae OrHer SDE OF THE JorDAN, by 
Harry S. Ashmore (Norton, $3.50). An 
appraisal of Negro life in the North, 
largely in the New York City area, by an 
ex-Southerner. Ashmore (author of the 
well-received An Epitaph for Dixie) sees 
new complexities and tensions in the 
racial scene : the Negroes have rejected 
the old-time white liberal leadership that 
had given them their first acceptance in 
favor of their own rising leaders (such 
as the NAACP), who are in turn being 
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challenged by the young Negroes of the 
“sit-in” generation. At the same time 
America’s Harlems are being pulled 
apart by innumerable tensions: the suc- 
cessful Negro is trying to move into 
middle class white suburbs, the old tene- 
ments are being torn down in favor of 
housing developments, the rents of which 
are often higher than displaced Negroes 
can afford; nationalistic leaders, among 
them self-proclaimed “Islamic” prophets, 
are calling for a Black America ; Negro 
newspapers are all too quick in denounc- 
ing Negro leaders who work with whites, 
and Negro publications are employing 
the Negro voter in a block for their own 
cynical purposes. The result, says Ash- 
more, is that the future is highly uncer- 
tain, and “we are ail, white and black 
alike, in for a nervous time.” 


RELIGIOUS 

SEEKING Gop, by Bruno S. James (Har- 
per and Brothers, $2.50). This is a book 
for the “mature beginner” in the spirit- 
ual life; that is to say it is for the person 
who has worked his way beyond the pre- 
liminary, delighted effervescence of those 
who think that to start is to arrive. The 
“mature beginner” is one who has, so to 
speak, got his second wind and settled 
down to the long, patient and arduous 
labor of a life that is nothing but a’ series 
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of ever-repeated beginnings. As Father 
Bruno James well says, such men realize 
that “life is full of conversions” and that 
“every day is made up of a thousand 
small conversions” which consist in ob- 
scure and yet difficult sacrifices. It is by 
these repeated “beginnings” that we 
slowly respond to the voice of the Holy 
Spirit and cooperate with the hidden 
action of grace gradually transforming 
our lives from within. 

Those who have already made the 
acquaintance of Father Bruno James in 
his biography of St. Bernard and in his 
splendid edition of that saint’s letters, 
are not surprised to find in this book 
the fruit of a long and intimate contact 
with the monastic Fathers of the sixth 
and twelfth centuries, particularly the 
Cistercians. Hence the book is a blend 
of fervor and practicality, of contempla- 
tion and common sense typical of an 
earlier and simpler way of piety. It is 
free from the complicated artificiality of 
more modern “spiritualities,” and it will 
certainly come like a breath of fresh air 
to those who are oppressed, like David in 
Saul’s armor, when they have to ma- 
neuver around burdened with all the 
impediments of acts and affections 
which so many find stifling. 

This is a realistic, solid, substantial 
little book that cannot fail to help those 
who read and apply it intelligently. The 
author takes full account of the body and 
of its place in the life of the spirit: he 
rejects as absurd that fear of the body 
which turns the spiritual life of many 
beginners into a struggle with illusions. 

He also shows a wise understanding 
of the psychosomatic sicknesses which 
tend to plague those whose spiritual life 
has unconsciously bogged down in some 
form or other of futility. His emphasis is 
always on essentials, and according to 
the true tradition of St. Benedict, hu- 
mility is given the place of honor. Fur- 
thermore the author’s description of 
humility is clear and practical. Far from 
encouraging a pose of abjection which 
is only a more subtle form of pride, 
Father Bruno James candidly declares 
that we are truly humble when we no 
longer find anything humiliating, but 
are able to take the hardships and blows 
of life with a gay, spontaneous and un- 
assuming simplicity. Pride on the con- 
trary is always offended, always injured, 
always shocked, always finding some- 
thing wrong with the ordinary lot of 
men. Let us hope that pages like these 
will be read and absorbed by Christians 
in every walk of life, but especially by 
those whose profession is the quest of 
religious perfection. 


If one were to criticize this fine work, 
it would be only for an occasional or 
accidental flaw. The author generalizes 
too glibly when he says that the libraries 
of Trappist monasteries are kept locked 
and that the monks are hostile to study, 
This may still be true of many monas. 
teries of the Order but it is certainly no 
longer true of the more important of 
them, at least in America. Admittedly, 
it once was true. The change has been 
very recent. 

Though the book is written in a clear 
and fluent style, it is not altogether free 
from the clichés which are the curse of 
modern spiritual writing. Among others, 
one might mention the habit of speaking 
about “the soul” as though “it” were a 
sort of disembodied object — designated 
precisely by the impersonal pronoun. It 
is time to stop talking about “what the 
soul” feels and what IT thinks, desires, 
etc. Let us talk about the whole man, as 
Father James so wisely urges in one of 
his most important chapters. 

— Tuomas Merton 


CATHOLICS IN CONVERSATION, edited by 
Donald McDonald (Lippincott, $3.95). 
Interviews with seventeen American 
Catholic thinkers, writers, theologians 
and assorted specialists. Father Joseph 
Fichter comments on ways the social sci- 
ences, with a little more official support, 
could be used in the service of the 
Church ; Dorothy Day says hard things 
in a sorrowing way about our callous 
society ; Senator Eugene J. McCarthy 
discusses the intricacies of politics, and 
Father Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., the 
intimate relationship between theology 
and the liturgy; J. F. Powers talks about 
writing (his own and other people’s), 
Walter Kerr the theatre, and Monsignor 
George F. Higgins the current state of 
labor-management relations. In each in- 
terview McDonald managed to steer the 
conversation around to the state of the 
Church in America today. The consensus 
seems to be that things have gotten a lot 
better in the past fifteen years but there 
is still much room for improvement. 
Probably no one will find all the inter- 
views equally engaging, but the chance 
to eavesdrop on thoughtful, articulate 
and occasionally witty people expressing 
themselves freely doesn’t come often 
and in this case is too good to miss. 


Curist in Russia, by Helene Iswolsky 
(Bruce, $3.95). A selective history of 
the Russian Church showing its begin 
nings foreshadowed in St. Andrew’s first 
century visit and fulfilled in Prince Vlad- 
imir’s conversion, its golden age in the 
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early medieval period, schism with Rome, 
dark age under the Mongols, and recur- 
ring tensions with secular powers from 
Ivan the Terrible to Stalin. The second 
half of the book examines Russian lit- 
urgy and art, the enduring faith of the 
people, monks and pilgrims and their 
love of prayer, all of which have con- 
tributed to the Church’s amazing vitality 
and made its renewal possible even under 
communism. Miss Iswolsky, a convert to 
the Catholic Church from Orthodoxy 
and a perceptive observer of the current 
religious revival in Russia, is concerned 
mainly to show the continuity of the Rus- 
sian Church and she does not weight her 
account with unnecessary details of 
political controversies. This not only 
makes her study interesting to read but 
it also keeps in focus her main point: 
although the Russian Church is in 
schisr’ her liturgy is Catholic and her 
people’s faith is strong, giving grounds 
for hope that Russia may one day be 
reunited to the universal Church. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE ON THE Psatms, Vol. 1, 
translated by Dame Scholastica Hebgin 
and Dame Felicitas Corrigan of Stan- 
brook Abbey (Newman, Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers series, $4.50). Sermons, 
brief commentaries and verse by verse 
explanations of the first 29 psalms. 
Augustine shows in simple, forceful lan- 
guage that the psalms, as part of the Old 
Testament, are also part of the first 
phase of Christ’s revelation, pointing to- 
ward the future. Since the saint was 
talking to his parishioners his approach 
is concrete and leisurely, without any of 
the droning abstractions that always put 
a congregation to sleep. 


TRAVEL 


Tourist 1n Arrica, by Evelyn Waugh 
(Little, Brown, $3.75). The account of 
a winter’s trip through eastern Africa 
including Kenya, Tanganyika, the Rho- 
desias and the Union of South Africa 
by the eminent British novelist and bi- 
ographer who never seems to leave home 
no matter where he travels. Tribute 
must always be paid to Mr. Waugh’s 
perfectly chiseled style, but of late he 
has assumed the pose of a petulant, 
tired old man and has transferred his 
torpor to the things he writes about. 
Here he manages to make Africa seem 
as dull as a rainy day in London. If the 
reader can share Mr. Waugh’s all ab- 
sorbing concern for his comfort, the 
state of his nerves and digestion and 
be content with a few asides on history, 
politics, architecture and colonists past 
and present, he should find this little 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 





A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 


B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 
The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame 








COLLEGE 
OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 


A resident and day 4-year liberal 
arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Grants bachelor of arts, bachelor of 


science, bachelor of music degrees. 





Saint Joseph College 
Fully accredited Catholic 
College, liberal arts and 
sciences for women. At 
foot of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. High School teacher 
training, journalism, sec- 
retarial, home economics, 
nursing, pre-social work, 
liberal arts. Gym, _ pool. 
Programs in music, drama 
with nearby men’s college. 
Social activities. Founded 
1809 by Venerable Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton. Write for catalog. 
Give school and graduation year. 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Dept. J.. Emmitsburg, Maryland 


COLLEGE OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, California 
A Catholic liberal arts college designed for 
women. Completely new campus. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Holy Names. B.A., B.M.., 
B.S. and M.A. Degrees. For information, write 
to: Office of the Dean, College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland 19, California. 














Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, bus., 
psych., dietetics, drama, guidance counseling, lib. 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music med. tech., 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music, med. tech., music 
(N.A.S.M. acer.), sciences, special ed., speech, 
teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 
Master’s degrees in education, psychology, li- 
brarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. Give 
date of H. S. graduation. 
REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE, 
BOX P. SCRANTON, PA. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania ce 


@ a four-year liberal arts college for women 

© fully accredited 

© conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 

Address inquiries to: The Registrar, Box J, 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 








Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economies, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital, Resident, day. Catalog. 
Regis*-xr, Department B, Washington 16, D.C. 








ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franci Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs, Athletics: base- 
ball, basketbell, tennis, soccer. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: $1365. 
Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 587 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 

















MOUNT de CHANTAL 
VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Founded 1848. Resi- 
dent school for girls, 7th-12th grades. Com- 
plete college preparatory course — small 
classes — home atmosphere — sports, fine and 
commercial arts, music — dramatics; general, 
academic course and secretarial studies avail- 
able. For catalog, address: the Directress. 


LA SALLE 


Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military schoo] 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college preparation. Grades 9- 
12. Small classes. Complete facili- 
ties for spiritual development, in- 
tellectual progress, physical fitness. 
ROTC highest rating. 160-acre 
campus. 77th year. 50 miles from 
N.Y.C. Write for Catalog. 

Box J, Oakdale, L.I., New York 
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The CONGREGATION OF THE 


THE CAPUCHINS SISTERS OF THE DIVINE 


.. - following St. Francis of Assisi. | is an active religious community en- 
gaged in the education of youth on 
PA., MD., D.C., W. VA., OHIO, | the elementary, secondary and college 
KANSAS, PUERTO RICO, NEW | level. It also conducts hospitals, or- 


phanages, nursing schools and under- 


GUINEA. takes home and foreign missionary 
work. 
Rev. Fr. James, O.F.M. Cap. SISTERS OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
221—37th Street Provincial House: 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 3s16 w. 1 Paeaeay igs 





Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 





SCHEUT MISSIONERS 


(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 


“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
take the OATH of : O Lord; continually they praise You.” 
going to the Missions As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 


WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- | let the praise of your prayer and good works 
pan, Philippines, Indonesia, Republic | rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 


a eA ° with Christ in His Church today! 
of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 


Guatemala. : ; primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
Apostolate in parish work, traveling | children outside the parochial school system; 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. | they go to the people in their homes and in 


ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL public institutions; they train the laity to as- 


sist in these works and in the various activities 


For information write to: of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Director of Vocations Write to Vocation Directress 
Box BB ome 1001 W. Joppa Road 
Arlington 7, Virginia Baltimore 4, Maryland 











Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. © 
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Billy Graham and Pope John have hopes for Brazil and all Latin 
America. Young men who wish to help the Conventual Franciscans of 
Immaculate Conception Province thwart the one and gladden the other 
may write: Vocation Director, St. Francis Seminary, Staten Island 14, 
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journal diverting. Anyone less sympa. 


thetic will probably be bored. 


WALKING THE INpIAN STREETS, by Ved 
Mehta (Ailantic-Little, Brown, $3.50). 
Wry, witty sketches of the many faces 
of India by a young man home for a 
summer’s visit after being away in 
England and America for ten years, 
Mr. Mehta interviewed political and 
military leaders, lectured in Indian uni- 
versities, talked with poets and writers, 
visited Nepal, Calcutta and New Delhi, 
made an ancestral pilgrimage to Harid. 
war and ended with a couple of infor. 
mal meetings with Prime Minister 
Nehru that managed to renew his conf- 
dence in his country’s future. Mr. Mehta 
is a child of two worlds but he seems 
to have none of the anxious chauvinism 
or tormented cynicism often shown by 
people caught in that ambivalent state. 
His comments about himself and his 
people are fresh, candid and presented 
with an almost childlike simplicity. 


Gone Away, by Dom Moraes (Little, 
Brown, $3.95), is another informal re 
port of a young Indian’s return to his 
country after several years of study at 
Oxford and travel in Europe. Dom Mo- 
raes is the son of the journalist, Frank 
Moraes, and himself a poet of some 
reputation in England. While Mehta, 
who is blind, says little but suggests a 
great deal about the mood and temper 
of India today, Moraes provides a more 
graphic and detailed picture of current 
Indian art, politics, social life and the 
overriding threat of Communist Chinese 
troops at India’s back door. Moraes re- 
ports on his interview with Nehru and 
with the young refugee Dalai Lama of 
Tibet now living in Delhi. He describes 
a conversation with the dying Nepalese 
poet, Devkota, his meeting with poets, 
painters and prostitutes in Calcutta and 
his madcap visit with a photographer 
to the state of Sikkim on the Tibetan 
border. His comments are often funny 
but sometimes they are just brash. Mo- 
raes is sensitive and sharply observant 
but he seems much more disaffected 
from his own people and culture than 
Mehta and it is probably just as well 
that he went back, happily, to London 
and his English fiancée. 





ANY BOOK 


No matter how old or how long out-of-print 
located by expert staff. “Name the book— 
we'll find it.” Fiction or non-fiction. All 
authors, subjects. Free search—courteous 
service—no obligation to buy. 


BOOKS-ON-FILE, Dept. JUB 
Union City, New Jersey 
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MOVIES 


Hearts of gold 


Faith, say the sceptics, means be- 
lieving in the unbelievable: and so it 
goes with the myth of the merry 
prostitute. Science may say what it 
likes about prostitution, proving em- 
pirically, statistically and exhaus- 
tively that it isn’t much of a life for 
a girl, and the faithful will continue 
to know what they know. The myth 
is too good not to be true. If there 
were no merry prostitutes, it would 
be necessary to invent some. 

But so many? The screen has re- 
cently been crowded as a subway 
with them. David Riesman says that 
sex is the last American frontier and, 
with our well-known taste for West- 
erns, you can imagine what that will 
lead to. But the new frontier is 
manned by a new kind of hero: in 
place of the dauntless marshall, the 
kindly madame. Different times, dif- 
ferent dreams, 

Four recent pictures indicate that 
the myth belongs among the travel- 
folders. We know our own girls too 
well: you can tell from their faces, 
and from what Judge Murtagh has 
to say about them, that prostitution 
tends to have a dampening effect on 
American spirits. Across the seas, in 
cloud cuckoo land, they order these 
things better. Foreign prostitutes are 
great fun, American prostitutes are 
social problems. 

And so to fun-loving Greece for 
Jules Dassin’s “Never on Sunday.” 
An American tourist, played to the 
brief-case by Dassin himself, arrives 
in the Piraeus, gets a quavering 
squint at the local Sadie Thompson, 
and sets out oafishly to reform her. 
She has always been content just 
frisking along the wharf, but the 
American shows her the emptiness of 
this and gets her to reading Aristotle 
instead (in real life, it would be 
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Erich Fromm). In the last reel, they 
both give up Aristotle and feel much 
better. 

Very funny, the first time it was 
done (on the wall of some cave). 
But instead of the quiet American 
once again, how about doing it this 
way? How about having an equally 
innocent Westerner come and tell the 
local people what fun they’re having, 
being uninhibited and all, while they 
are going slowly insane with bore- 
dom and rapacity; then maybe have 
someone steal his wallet, just as he is 
praising their freedom from moral 
restraint; and finally, let him be de- 
ported by the local patriarch for im- 
porting immoral ideas into Greece. I 
think that would be pretty funny. 
The Westerner might be played by 
someone like Mr. Dassin. 

“Never on Sunday” is, for all its 
expatriate smugness, an amusing film, 
rife with ancient Greek horseplay. 
Not so “The World of Suzie Wong.” 
This one is a peculiarly enervating 
day-dream about a Chinese prostitute. 
Where the Greek girl presented some 
vitality and challenge, Suzie is all 
ersatz tea-house and crazy Chinese 
back-rub. If you like to sit around in 
your kimono and trace ferns (per- 
haps you’ve never thought about it), 
this passive travelogue may be the 
film for you. Suzie herself provokes 
severer reflections. 

A taste for this kind of girl seems 
to indicate a curious failure of nerve. 
Suzie’s high-sugar blend of quaint- 
ness and extreme availability is 
strictly the stuff of dreams; in real 
life, it would be surpassing tiresome. 
At best, she might make a droll sou- 
venir, a mechanical toy with three 
funny phrases and a spit-gland. 

Yet in the story, her human value 
is inflated preposterously; ‘she is 
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Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 
Carmelite Communi- 
ty of the southwest 
dedicated to the love 
of God by following 
St. Therese’s way of 
spiritual childhood. 
Service of God in- 
“2 23% cludes: Teaching, 
% a Nursing, Residence 
and_ school’s for 
mentally retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS wish to share — the 
PRECIOUS PEARL of. their 
FRANCISCANISM with those who 
desire to serve CHRIST — in His 
schools, hospitals, home and for- 
eign missions. 

For information write to: 

DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 

School Sisters of St. Francis, 

1501 South Layton Blvd., 

Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 


SOULS wait for you 


in our 
+ CLASSROOMS 
+ HOSPITALS 
+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need of the times 
is the will of God. 


HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
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If you would like to become 
a PRIEST or BROTHER 
write to 
FATHER RALPH FISHER, C.S.C. 
ST. JOSEPH HALL 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 








Why Not Join the Religious 
of Nazareth? 
Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 
needed for California and the Holy 
Land. 
213 West Olive Avenue 
LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
has the 


OSMIROID 
PEN 


for writing 
the Chancery Hand 


As a service to JUBILEE readers 
interested in writing the famous 
chancery italic, the Ikon Guild 
now stocks the Osmiroid pen. 
Made in England, it is especially 
designed for writing the 
chancery hand. The price is 


$2.50 per pen. Schools and other | 


organizations or individuals 
receive a 20% discount on orders 
of twelve or more pens. Also 
available is the Osmiroid 
lettering set, consisting of pen 
and six nibs for writing italic 
letters of varying thickness and 
height. Price, $6. 





> NOTE: Left-handed people can | 


obtain a pen with appropriate 
nib at no extra charge. 

> FREE: With each pen, a 
pamphlet reprint of JUBILEE’s 
article on how to write the 
chancery hand. 





JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, 

New York 16 

Enclosed is $______for the 
following: 

Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 
box if you want the left-hand nib [7].) 
Orders of twelve or more, 20% 
discount ($2 each). Please enclose 25c 


postage and handling on each total 
order. 








Osmiroid lettering sets @ $6. 
Orders of twelve or more, 20% 
discount. Enclose 25c postage. 


Send pen(s) and free pamphlet on 
writing the chancery hand to: 





Name 





Street 





City & zone State 
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propped up, like a doll on a cushion, 
to represent nature and sanity against 
the tense, fretful West. This is fuzzy 
thinking, men. Suzie, as played by 
Nancy Kwan, has what her profes- 
sion demands, a short-lived, impro- 
vised charm. To suppose that this 
has any real substance is to conspire 
in the fantasy of the tired business- 
man who wants his tarts to be like 
mother. Suzie, when extrapolated cor- 
rectly, is a scatter-brained bore. Just 
being a prostitute isn’t going to help 
that any, whatever the myth says. If 
you try pretending she isn’t a pros- 
titute at all but a telephone recep- 
tionist from Iowa, you'll see what I 
mean, and what a sleazy hoax they’ve 
been attempting to play on you. 

The two American films, “Butter- 
field 8” and “Girl of the Night,” re- 
mind you that you’re off the boat 
but good. Elizabeth Taylor has come 
a long way from “National Velvet,” 
but is she happy, no sir. Anne Fran- 
cis lives for pleasure, but is balked by 
the profit system. Both are walking 
case histories in search of a plot. 
Both have lost their fathers early in 
life, and have been shopping around 
for facsimiles ever since. Both have 
been let down badly by their moth- 
ers, both—pbut enough. The girls 
are motivated to the gills and no 
one even pretends to have a good 
time. Small wonder, then, that all 
that gold has been leaving the 
country. 

“Butterfield 8” is more sharply 
edited than most of these Technicolor 
messes, and Elizabeth Taylor does 
surprisingly well as the nympho- 
maniac. But the life has been ana- 
lyzed out of both girl and movie long 
before the rather stagey, unhappy 
ending comes along. (It might be a 
good rule that when an ending can 
go either way, it might as well go 
happy: real tragedy is never arbi- 
trary.) Laurence Harvey’s work has 
been getting increasingly mannered 
and shrill of late, and Eddie Fisher 
has yet to make his move as an actor, 
but these are details. 

The main trouble with these psychi- 
atric morality plays is that they are 
not really plays at all. The dramatic 
clash has taken place years before 
in some forgotten sandpile, with an 
unsatisfactory parent. If the psy- 





chiatrist is good at imitating parents, 
he may make some contact. Other. 
wise, everyone chugs along in his 
own groove, calling out, “Where's 
Daddy?” at intervals. “Girl of the 
Night” takes us all the way to the 
junction. Its atmosphere is clinical, 
ie, as predictable as a_ hygiene 
movie, as monotonous as a hospital 
corridor; there are no people, only 
problems; no story, only dead 
parents. 

This is far enough from the world 
of Suzie Wong to be perhaps the 
other side of the same coin. The two 
domestic films exhibit alarming symp- 
toms: alternately a paralyzing self. 
consciousness and the twitchings of 
a nasty social conscience, both of 
which can be death on good clean 
fun. Vice in America is obviously 
no joke. What more natural, then, 
than to invent a world where these 
restrictions are magically removed, a 
never-never land where girls cannot 
be hurt and men need not feel 
guilty ? What more natural, or more 
pathetic? 

In real life, prostitutes tradition- 
ally draw their clientele from people 
who do not feel up to dealing with 
equals on equal terms. If the girls 
are not very bright, that’s fine; if 
they are socially clumsy, that’s fine, 
too; and if they don’t even speak the 
language, that’s best of all. The client 
is safe on all counts. 

Suzie Wong is all three of these, 
and if the public takes to her as wist- 
fully as William Holden does in the 
movie, it can only be out of the 
same weariness, We have had enough 
of equals; we prefer to condescend. 

— WILFRID SHEED 
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UNCLE PETER’S TRAGEDY 


We can't say that our column about Uncle Peter's attempt at painting 
abstract expressionist canvases has excited many people beyond a 
septuagenarian in Chicago, who angrily sent us a secret report claiming 
that non-representational artists are aLL (he emphasises ALL) Reds. We 
dutifully passed on the accusation to Uncle, more to hear the outraged 
cries from Kipper's Landing than to try to set Uncle straight about his 
Americanism. “Whadya mean, Reds!” shouted Uncle over the long distance 
telephone. We explained that this man was convinced that abstract artists 
were trying to subvert America. “So that's the fellow that done it,” 

snarled Uncle. “Done what?” we asked. “Had that horse put his foot 
through my canvas.” Before the confusion with Rosa Bonheur gets any 
worse, we will try to straighten out the tangled skein that is Uncle’s 
conversation. Uncle's painting is roughly the size of the side of a small 
barn. He paints by standing back ten feet and, like many abstract artists 
today, lets fly with the colors, a method that has enraged spectators not 
only in more sophisticated art circles but at Kipper’s Landing as well. 
Uncle had finished his greatest work, some twelve by twenty feet, and 
was, as you might expect, pretty exhausted from the sheer effort when 

a mysterious roan horse appeared at the door of his barn-studio, kicked 

a mare-sized hole in the painting and disappeared. Uncle is as quick as 
any other American to smell a plot, and specifically he accuses his 
anonymous accuser in Chicago of hiring a trained horse to spoil his 
painting. Like Rosa Bonheur, who suffered the same kind of mishap, 
Uncle was right back at the canvas. But unlike Mlle. Bonheur, who took 
three years more to redo her masterpiece, Uncle dashed off a second 
version in a. matter of hours. “Don’t forget the books, son,” snapped 

Uncle as he hung up. Yes, we’re tending Uncle’s books while he’s fending 
off dastardly plots. New titles, all at bargain prices. 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by T. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
icons, some famous, some relatively un- 
—. with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual ey eek celebration in 
Sevilie: Good F y processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 


quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the rst English translation of 
Aquinas’ ospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 

edited by Frank Sheed. An eacellent col- 

lection of writings on Our Lord by dozens 

of authors including Chesterton, Karl 

ray Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, 
-00 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (LAist price, $4.75) 
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UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
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113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 


tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, $3.75) - f 


121) A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, by St. 
Francis de Sales. A valuable selection from 
the rich works of the great French saint, 
arranged day-by-day for a full year of 
meditation and counsel. (List price, $4.75) 


125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgable book 
about the famous center of Greek Ortho- 
doxy, by a Scotsman who lived in a 
neighboring village for 25 years. (List 
price, $5) 


126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour to the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Cister- 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(Last price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


pte THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
% a Edwardian travelog. (List price, 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simon. 
The amazing and inspiring account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre’s ragpickers of 
Emmaus and how they made France first 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (List 
price, $8.75) 


128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A_ great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. 
famous work. (List price, $8.75) 


129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


$1.25 EACH 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 


117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Max 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Western 
World and the United States, the world of 
dead formulae, fleeing from God while 
uttering the formula of salvation. (List 
price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


123) CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. 
A symposium, not only on Christianity 
and its relationship to man’s liberty 
(which the authors a is being restricted 
everywhere) but Orthodory, Islam a 

Hinduism and their relation to it. Gusta 
Thibon and Daniel-Rops are among 
essayists. 




















Shon Guild records 


Ikon Guild records make wonderful 
presents. Most of them are not avail- 
able in ordinary record stores. But 
listed below are a special selection of 
Gelineau psalms in French and Eng- 
lish, Gregorian chant, Eastern rite in 
various languages (including a new 
item, the Divine Liturgy in Greek), 
folk records (among them the famous 
Missa Luba), and other choice selec- 
tions. All are 33 rpm LP’s unless other- 
wise noted, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


christmas 


For Christmas, the Ikon Guild has 
added to its record list several season- 
al items, including traditional carols, 
folk songs and Gregorian chant. 


33-66 NATIVITY MOTETS A prize-win- 
ning collection of Christmas motets from 
the great treasury of Christian music, 
sung by a beautifully trained French 
choir. Ten-inch, $5 


3102 GREGORIAN CHANT The Christ- 
mas Compline and the Second Vespers of 
Christmas chanted by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Martin’s Abbey, Beuron. A 
record, extremely beautiful in its own 
right, that should be included in every 
collection of liturgical music. $5.98 


9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared im JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


45-27 ROMANIAN CAROLS Christmas 
folk songs from one of the most fervently 
Christian areas of Europe. 45 rpm, $2.50 


JX1 THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
Christmas carols of different rites and 
nds sung by members of the famous 
ag a of Charles de Foucauld. Ten- 
inch, 


g-zegorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the ks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the Dies Irae), chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 


33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
gical year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
$7.50 


304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
ag Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos. 
7.50 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 


Gelineau psalms 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 


33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Gelt- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 


33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi, Ten-inch, $5 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.8.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


Polyphonic masses 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the Missa Brevis and 
the Missa ad Fugam—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

470 BENEVOLI Mass for Fifty-three 
Voices. A unique work, composed for the 
consecration of the cathedral of Salzburg. 
This beautiful seventeenth-century Mass 
is sung by the present choir of the cathe- 
dral, accompanied by the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra. $5 


EASTERN RITE 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophta Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 


33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
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monasticism. The melodies come fre 
many sources, including Greece and K: 
there are also several canticles reflect 
the influence of the Occident upon R 
and some showing the return by mod 
composers to the ancient tradition. T 
inch (383 rpm), $6 


002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthode 
churches here and in Greece, by the sam 
choir that produced Byzantine Musi 
(001). A raye chance to hear the Liturg 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of th 
original languages. $5.98 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A spe 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday Ui 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unus 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek acco 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Te 
inch (338 rpm), $5 


33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divi 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung 
Romanian and Greek | a Byzantine 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile r 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 


114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Z 
cerpts from the Divine Service of t 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy ¢ 
rived from St. Basil’s now contains strong 
Latin-rite influences from the time of the 
Crusades, and also traces of the nine 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival, 
It lacks the purity and power of other 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be placed 
on a level with our best Eastern rite reo« 
ords, but it will interest students and 
others who have a particular attraction 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By t 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 


150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) More 
excerpts from the Divine worship of the 
Apostolic Armenian church. Commen 
above. $5 


8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries thé 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 
ignored by the West, although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signife 
cance. Because of their isolation after thé 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copti 
have retained many primitive custo 
with little external influence. Recently re 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are 
selection from this most important a 
unusual liturgy. $5.95. 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 

canticle, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli) 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Mos 

of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco.’ 
(45 rpm), $3 


45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants) 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible's) 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $$ 


33-37 ABRAHAM A magnificent reading 
from the French Jerusalem Bible of the 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the life of 
Abraham. Interspersed are passages of 
commentary from Hebrews, the Gospels and 
the Psalms. Accompanied by trumpets and 
drums. Twelve-inch, $7.50 


Fol mudte 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Lwba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their: 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie,) 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $8 


33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE daljf a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Hastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 


302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native must- 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, apc | at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its 
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